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Some Good News 
FROM AN EDITORIAL 


Mr. Bard’s telegram from San Diego in this issue brings the best news that we 
have received since the great issue in religion between fundamentalism and liberal- 

ism was first declared in THE REGISTER nearly two years ago. At last we have in a 
Unitarian church a highly effective campaign against the errors in literalist religion 
carried to a pinnacle of success. We like to believe the day of defense is over, and the 
day of proclamation is here. Our best tactics must be those of crusaders with a new 
faith. The evils of the old order are manifest and manifold, and‘it requires to-day 
the gift of popular speech about a reasonable faith and strong organization to keep at 
it, to win the victory which will give the world the religion of the spirit which at pres- 
ent is striving for expression against the hard opposition of medieval dogma and 
external authority. 

What Mr. Bard and his valiant people are doing in California, Rev. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter is doing in New York. He has agreed upon a series of five debates with 
Rev. John Roach Straton, of Calvary Baptist Church, a typical and popular 
defender of the ancient fundamentalist faith. The first subject is, “Resolved, that the 
Bible is the infallible word of God.” , ‘ : : ; : 


The greatest immediate benefit will come of the discussions if it is made convince- 
ing to the masses that the important factor in religion is the body of belief that com- 
poses it,—that what you believe you are. The reason that we are Unitarians is fun- 
damentally a doctrinal reason. We or our fathers could not accept certain things 
that we were once told to believe. We reacted from them so strongly, indeed, that 

_we first withdrew from old associations (a hard thing to do), and then formed our 
own. Our church is the body of our faith. . ‘ 2 
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Some Good News 


R. BARD’S TELEGRAM from San Diego in 

this issue brings the best news that we have 
received since the great issue in religion between 
fundamentalism and liberalism was first declared 
in THE REGISTER nearly two years ago. At last 
we have in a Unitarian church a highly effective 
campaign against the errors in literalist religion 
carried to a pinnacle of success. We like to believe 
the day of defense is over, and the day of proclama- 
tion is here. Our best tactics must be those of 
crusaders with a new faith. The evils of the old 
order are manifest and manifold, and it requires 
to-day the gift of popular speech about a reasonable 
faith and strong organization to keep at it, .to 
win the victory which will give the world the reli- 
gion of the spirit which at present is striving for 
expression against the hard opposition of medieval 
dogma and external authority. 

What Mr. Bard and his valiant people are doing 
in California, Rey. Charles Francis Potter is doing 
in New York. He has agreed upon a series of 
five debates with Rev. John Roach Straton, of 
Calvary Baptist Church, a typical and popular 
defender of the ancient fundamentalist faith. The 
first subject is, “Resolved, that the Bible is the 
infallible word of God.” The opening meeting is 
being held to-night, December 13, in Calvary 
Church. Mr. Potter takes the negative side. The 
choice of the first subject is exceedingly fortunate. 
The real inner question is about the Bible. All 
other questions grow out of that. The other 
debates are, second, “Resolved, that God made the 
earth and man by evolution”; third, “Resolved, 
that the miraculous birth of Jesus Christ is a fact 
and an essential doctrine”; fourth, “Resolved, that 
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Jesus Christ is the only divine son of God”; fifth, 
“Resolved, that Jesus Christ will return in bodily 
presence to this earth and establish the reign of- 
universal peace and righteousness.” The debates 
will be broadcast. Mr. Potter will take the affirma- 
tive side in the second debate, and the negative side 
in the third, fourth, and fifth debates. 

Unitarians all ought to have a sustained interest 
in the country-wide controversy of the Protestant 
churches of which this New York affair is a remark- 
able exhibit. It must yet be proved to the multi- 
tude that it is a vital and essential difference 
which impairs religion and divides the churches. 
Many people have been taught that theology is 
trivial when it is not mischievous. The greatest 
immediate benefit will come of the discussions if it 
is made convincing to the masses that the impor- 
tant factor in religion is the body of belief that. 
composes it,—that what you believe you are. The 
reason that we are Unitarians is fundamentally 
a doctrinal reason. We or our fathers could not 
accept certain things that we were once told to 
believe. We reacted from them so strongly, 
indeed, that we first withdrew from old associa- 
tions (a hard thing to do), and then formed our 
own. Our church is the body of our faith. That 
which binds us in fellowship is our own common 
conception of religion. If we disagreed we would 
separate. 

Strong conviction makes for powerful spiritu- 
ality. Conversely, doctrinal indifference makes 
for spiritual feebleness. This is true always and 
everywhere. These signs of renewed vitality 
rejoice the hearts of our people who are zealous 
for our growth as a church. They say the reason 
we may expect more churches and better adminis- 
tration is to be found in the increasing realization 
of the issue that has now been forced to the center 
ef the stage. It is our meat. All ministers would 
do well to prepare themselves as Mr. Bard and 
Mr. Potter have done. The day of opportunity is 
at hand. They may make their professional careers 
shine by their effective protagonism of the priceless 
spiritual fundamentals which have been since the 
foundation of the world. It is a momentous time. 
May it be seized for the great liberation of the 
people in ecclesiastical thrall and darkness. And 
let the people, on their part, kindle with enthusi- 
asm and awake themselves to action. For example, 
if a debate can be arranged for their minister, let 
them arrange it; or a mission that directly 
addresses itself to the issue, let them carry on. 
One thing can be done: By all means try the plan 
of covering the community with Unitarian tracts. 
Take a map of the city and mark it all off in sec- 
tions. Assign one or two persons to each section 
so that it will be felt that it is his, or theirs. Care- 
fully select the tracts. Make arrangements with 
the American Unitarian Association for an ade- 
quate supply. Go from house to house, with a 
sense of bearing good news. Invite interest and 
inquiry. Announce the church services when desir- 
able. Promise the visit of the minister, if the con- 
ditions suggest it. Here is a great service for the 
laity. The results will be certain. - In fact, if the 
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press continues increasingly to notice the issue, 
the results will be beyond calculation. And that 
the whole grand objective be kept high, let us make 
our church services the crown of our common effort. 
We are dead in earnest about our doctrine, because 
we know it is essential to a happy, spiritual, and 
blessed life. Religion is our supreme desire. 


Final and Semi-final 


isierae PRESIDENT of these United States is 
a business proposition, with a saving tincture 
of religion. This we remark on reading Calvin 
Coolidge’s first message to the Congress. The 


_American people, it seems, want their material 


interests to have first consideration, but lest they 


seem earthbound, they ask for an infusion of those 
exalted spiritual strains which Mr. Coolidge can 
put into living sentences. He knows his people. 
A few well-distributed and wholesome sentiments 
that all the world believes go far to elevate the 
mass of the address to a plane which an ordinary 
document, full of coal, taxes, arms, and markets, 
and as satisfactory as this one is to the ruling 
commercial sense of the country, could never attain. 

The people turn the platitudes over with glad- 
ness. In one place, for instance, Mr. Coolidge 
says: “We want idealism. We want that vision 
which lifts men and nations above themselves. 
These are virtues by reason of their own merit. 
But they must not be cloistered; they must not be 
impractical; they must not be ineffective.” The 
“but” in this instance is significant, for it marks 
the division between the beauty of a principle and 
the difficulty about the application of it. Quite as 
frankly as he preaches his ideals the President 
dismisses one of them that he himself. publicly 
espoused in a more auspicious season, namely, the 
League of Nations. He says: “Our country has 
definitely refused to adopt and ratify the covenant 
of the League of Nations. . . . I am not proposing 
any change in this policy; neither is the Senate. 
The incident, so far as we are concerned, is closed.” 

Tt is the part of politics if not of statesmanship 
to run with prevailing or even powerful sentiment, 
and we believe as fully as the President does that, 
so far as actual voting strength is concerned, the 


League has a decided minority in this country. 


But there may be a greater duty than following 
the will of the people at any period in a nation’s 
history, and that duty may be to lead the people 
to take the next step, a step nearer to the ideal 
held in the abstract. It is now known from his 
message that President Coolidge turns away from 
further interest in the councils of the world, and 
goes only so far as to approve the party policy of 


his predecessor to enter the International Court of 


Justice. But there is also very. strong opposition 
to that move, and we have no expectation that we 


shall soon join the Court, for the very good reason 


that the politicians will be able to convince the 
people that the Court, if not an actual organic part 
of the League, is at least an attachment, an append- 
age of the League. : 

We repeat: The dominating party sentiment of 
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this country is against the League and all its ways 
and works. Anything which it touches is defiled. 
It is easier to arouse deadly hostility to any meas- 
ure in the Senate by saying “League” than by any 
other means. It will not be possible to persuade 
the Congress that: the Court can be organized with 
“reservations clearly indicating our refusal to 
adhere to the League of Nations.” That is Mr. 
Coolidge’s language. We see in this attitude 
another step away from active and official partici- 
We are for 
isolation, at least. for a time. 

And yet, disappointed as we are with the course 
we have taken, which is acknowledged rather than 
determined by the President, we keep our hope in 
the vital and vitalizing quality of that spiritual 
element which somehow will not let him go. It 
is in the soul of him. The President is anxious 
about his election, naturally. He shows astuteness 
of an extraordinary character. Nothing in his 
message will displease those men who can help him 
financially.. He is cautious, safe, firm, a conserva- 
tive of conservatives, going not one foot ahead of 
the plain opinion of the majority of the people. 
He is a political leader. But so long as he can 
speak tersely, even eloquently, as he does, the 
abstract truths of the spirit in man, he also keeps 
alive the hopes, expectations, and assurances of the 
people. 

A recent writer has said that modern society 
does not need a savior. Society is able, it believes, 
to save itself. That is also the President’s idea. 
“Mankind nowadays gives certain leaders tasks to 
do, and when those tasks are done, they are thrown 
out.” That is one kind of leadership, though there 
is another that is higher. We do not share the 
writer’s mordant cynicism, but we think President 
Coolidge has shown unusual adroitness and insight 
in finding the solid sentiment, especially the mate- 
rial sentiment, of the most forceful powers in this 
country. He has stated it clearly and directly. 
And then he must needs remind us, because he 
truly means it, that— 

“The world has had enough of the curse of hatred 
and selfishness, of destruction and war. It has 
had enough of the wrongful use of material power. 
For the healing of the nations there must be good- 
will and charity, confidence and peace. The time 
has come for a more practical use of moral power, 
and more reliance upon the principle that right 
makes its own might. Our authority among the 
nations must be represented by justice and mercy. 
It is necessary not only to have faith, but to make 
sacrifices for our faith. The spiritual forces of the 
world make all its final determinations.” 

We wish there were not so many unspiritual 
forces making the semi-final determinations. 


Note 


The most important article in THe RecisTEr this 
week is Mr. Foote’s report of the action of the 
Trustees of Meadville Theological School in voting 
to remove the institution to Chicago. We shall 
publish an editorial on the subject next week, 
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Turks Back to their Old Intolerance 


Recent Events Show Revived Anti-Christian Sentiment 


Sorra, November 6, 1923. 

HEN THE NEW TURKEY began to 

rise out of the ashes of the old, 
there was a wide suspension of judgment 
as to the prospects of the emerging state. 
The suspension of judgment was tinged 
with hope. Many Americans, who had 
been brought up in the tradition that the 
Turk was beyond reform because he did 
not contain in his make-up the material 
out of which modern nations are built, 
paused in their mental process to give 
the Nationalists a chance. Here, it ap- 
peared, was a new force, an un- 
tried impulse in Turkish national 
life.- The fair thing to do was to 
give it an opportunity to work out 
the new Turkish destinies without 
the trammels of prejudice which 
had thwarted previous Turkish 
efforts. So, in the dramatic period 
during which Mustapha Kemal and 
his Asiatics drove the would-be 
Greek conquerors in panic back 
into Europe, the Western world 
waited to see which way the new 
Turkey would go. 

Mustapha Kemal’s Turkey has 
marked out the direction in which 
it is going sufficiently to give the 
world a fairly clear indication of 
its goal, and the indication is not 
reassuring. The latest phenome- 
non in the life of the new Turkey,. 
the promulgation of the republic, 
is the climax to the Turkish age 
of wonders. A republic for a peo- 
ple of whom more than 90 per 
cent. cannot read and write? A 
republic for a people to whom the 
conception of government is theo- 
cratic? Ye shades of the Roman 
res publica! Here is the interest- 
ing thing that is going on in Tur- 
key, side by side with the promulgation of 
the republic. After his swift adventure 
into the political empyrean, the Turk is 
coming back to his own. And his return 
to his own is being characterized by an 
onslaught on all things non-Turkish. The 
modern Turk is living over again the doc- 
trine of Omar: “Does the library of Alex- 
andria contain books that, are contrary to 
the Koran? Then destroy them, because 
they are impious. Does it contain books 
that are according to the Koran? Then de- 
stroy them, because they are superfluous.” 
And on the same definition of racial and 
religious intolerance, the new Turkey is 
destroying all that has been wrought 
within it by non-Turkish hands, for Turk- 
ish hands lack the craft to make things. 


TYPICAL OF THE AIMS of the new 
régime is the administrative order to all 
foreign business houses in the “republic” 
to discharge all workers who are non- 
Turks. This single reform has paralyzed 
Western enterprise in Turkey and reduced 
the English business houses in Constanti- 
nople to four, no more and no less. The 


Who is the father? The answer is obvious. 
father of that child is the United States of America. 
But the father turns a deaf ear to the crying infant. 
Europe, the poor mother, is left alone with the child. 

Now the question is urgent. 
alternatives. 


Ss. L TONJOROFF 


same policy of exclusive opportunity for 
Turks and Moslems the republican admin- 
istration has followed with enthusiasm in 
Asia Minor. Result, Asia Minor is fast 
turning into a waste. For the productive 
work of Asia Minor was done, in the com- 
paratively good old times, and between 
massacres of workers, by the Armenians 
and the Greeks. All these are gone now, 
and Turkey is relying upon Turks to cul- 
tivate its soil, garner its riches and mar- 
ket them. 

But the Turk, whatever he may be, is 


THE SICK CHILD 


NATHAN SODERBLOM 


Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden, at present on 
a visit in this country 


Have you heard about an accident which occurred 
some years ago in Europe? Your papers give 
plenty of space to accidents. 
child with prodigious possibilities and a great soul. 
But it was a cripple child even at birth, and it was 
repudiated by its own father. 
alone with the sick child, which she never really 
wanted. 


Whose duty is it to take care of a cripple child? 
Its father, I should think. But, alas, it is no un- 
common thing that a father denies paternity. 


The name of the child is the League of Nations. 


not a worker. He never was a worker. 
His kief, or ease, is his fetish. He has 
been trained for too many centuries in 
the réle of a looker-on while the Chris- 
tian rayah labored—and amassed. He 
finds it impossible to reverse his réle as 
seeker after kief at the behest of doctri- 
naires whose Huropean culture is divest- 
ible like their frock coats. Therefore, he 
is not producing. 

In education, too, the Turk is display- 
ing the same tendencies. American edu- 
cators, like Dr. Long of Robert College, 
and George Washburn of the same insti- 
tution, have done wonders for Turkey. 
And their successors have had the pleas- 
ant illusion that the Turks knew it. 
After having worked for many decades 
on international lines in Turkey, as the 
only influence that was establishing a sym- 
pathetic and co-operative touch between 
the clashing elements of the population, 
they looked upon the new leadership of 
Turkey as eminently qualified to put a 
correct estimate upon the economic and 
moral value of their way of’ carrying on 
the higher education of Turkey. Before 


A child was born, a 


The mother is left 


The 


There are only two 
Shall that child be left to die and 
give room for another stronger child with the same 
prodigious calling? Or will the father recognize his 
duties and help to bring up the child? 


the conference of Lausanne, Ismet Pasha, 
the diplomatic genius of the new Turkey, 
spoke them exceeding fair: 

“We appreciate highly what the Ameri- 
cans have been doing for Turkey. Let 
the Americans count upon our apprecia- 
tion in practice as a certainty. They wish 
to maintain the international character 
of their work? Very well, we will help 
them to develop it along that line. No 
American educator will find the new 
Turkey less sympathetic, less understand- 
ing, less grateful than the old.” 

Under the same Ismet as chief 
of state, but a step lower than 
Mustapha Kemal, the tendency is 
already developing that promises 
to put an end to American edu- 
cational effort. For what Turkey 
now wants, on the threshold of 
its new career as a modern power, 
is a Turkish educational system 
modeled upon Turkish tendencies 
and traditions—and these  ten- 
dencies and traditions center about 
the Koran. 


A CASE DIRECTLY in point 
in this respect is the treatment 
that has been accorded by the 
new Turks to the Greek Patri- 
archate. The Greek Patriarchate 
has richly deserved the contempt 
which the Turks have accorded 
to it. Its long record of chicanery, 
of violence, of venality has earned 
for it some severe measures of re- 
straint. If Mustapha Kemal had 
purged it of its vices and per- 
mitted it to continue to function 
as a purified religious institution, 
he would have earned the grati- 
tude of most of the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey. But that is not 
what Mustapha Kemal did. What he did 
do was to take possession of the Patriarch- 
ate and weld it into an instrument for 
carrying out the purposes of high political 
authority. The Patriarchate has hardly 
been Christian for centuries. It is no- 
longer even Greek or orthodox. Kemal’s 
high-handed proceeding with the Patri- 
archate is a plain revelation of the atti- 
tude of the new Turkey toward the Chris- 
tian religion. And the revelation is not 
a reassuring one. 

Every detail of the attitude of the 
Turkish republic toward the Great 
Powers, toward its neighbors, and, above 
all, toward all the non-Moslem national- 
ities still remaining on Turkish soil is 
disquieting in an emphatic degree. The 
republic itself is a farce, for it rests upon 
an utter lack of the moral elements neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a republic. 
There is no public opinion in Turkey save 
the sort of public opinion that emanates 
from the Koran. That is the brand of 
public opinion that has held Turkey to 
the rear-guard of progress for centuries. 
(Continued on page 1203) 
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Momentous Issue Raised by the Recent 


HEN THE TRUSTEES of Meadville 

Theological School, at their special 
meeting at Erie, Pa., on November 27, 
voted to remove the School to Chicago, 
they entered upon another stage in the 
long controversy over the School’s loca- 
tion. The School is now in its eightieth 
year at Meadville, but as long as forty 
years ago there was talk of relocating it 
at Cleveland, and twelve years ago there 
was an unsuccessful attempt to move to 
Chicago. The present action of the Board 


is the outcome of a proposal made in, 


April, 1922, to transfer the School to 
Ithaca, N.Y., the seat of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Readers of Tur Recister do not 
need to be reminded of the discussion 
which has been going on ever since be- 
tween those who want the School to re- 
main at Meadville and the advocates of 
removal to Ithaca or Cambridge or Cleve- 
land or Ann Arbor or Chicago. 

That the Board might have a reliable 
body of facts upon which to base its 
action, it appointed last spring a Com- 
mittee of Seven to study and report upon 
the question of the location of the School 
as a matter of educational policy. The 
Committee consisted of Hon. Morton D. 
Hull, Chicago; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
Cambridge; Mr. H. Walter Forster, Phila- 
delphia; L. W. Mason, D.D., Pittsburgh ; 
Mr. E. L. Richardson, Milwaukee; Minot 
Simons, D.D., New York; and President 
F. C. Southworth, Meadville. This com- 
mittee presented a preliminary report at 
the September meeting of the Board, and 
a revised report at the special meeting 
week before last. It should be noted that 
the Committee was charged only with the 
question of .educational policy, and had 
no mandate to discuss the legal problem 
involved. It is well understood that there 
is a wide difference of opinion as to 
whether the School can legally be moved. 
That is a matter which can be settled 
only by the courts of Pennsylvania, and 
any action by the Trustees is, of course, 
contingent upon its validity being sus- 
tained by a court decision. 

The report which the Committee of 
Seven presented at Erie went into the ar- 
guments for and against the several pro- 
posed locations, and definitely recom- 
mended removal tb Chicago. It pointed 
out that the School was founded at Mead- 
ville in 1844, by the generosity and fore- 
sight of Harm Jan Huidekoper, at the 
suggestion of his son, Rev. Frederic 
Huidekoper, to train Unitarian ministers 
“for the West.” Meadville is an attrac- 
tive town, beautifully located, to which 
many of the faculty and students of the 
School have formed abiding attachment. 
To the generosity and friendship of the 
Huidekoper family through three genera- 
tions the School owes an inestimable debt 
of gratitude, but it is fair to say that 
more than 90 per cent. of the present 
endowment has been contributed by Uni- 
tarians in New England, New “York, 
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Baltimore, and the West, and that the 
interests of the denominations as a whole 
make it imperative that the School be 
placed where it can operate to maximum 
advantage. In 1844 Meadville was fairly 
close to what was then considered the 
Western frontier; there were no large 
cities or universities to the west of it; 
the great trunk lines of railroad were 
yet to be developed; theological schools 
were at that time commonly located in 
relatively small communities where can- 
didates for the ministry might have op- 
portunities for study in a semi-monastic 
seclusion. Eighty years ago it was per- 
haps as good a place for the School as 
any which might have been selected in 
that part of the country. To-day, how- 
ever, the conditions of theological educa- 
tion have greatly changed, at least in the 
progressive Protestant denominations. It 
is a vastly more complex affair, and any 
school which undertakes to produce thor- 
oughly trained ministers is greatly handi- 
capped if it lack the advantages of a 
university connection and the cultural 
opportunities obtainable only in a great 
city. It would be possible to cite a num- 
ber of striking cases of theological schools 
which have moved in order to gain such 
advantages. Meadville to-day is rela- 
tively inaccessible. It is not near any 
denominational strategie center; it lacks 
the stimulus of proximity to a great uni- 
versity, and the opportunities which a 
large city gives for the study of social 
and economic problems. It is no criticism 
of the generosity or foresight of the 
founders of the School to point out that 
developments in American life which were 
beyond all possibility of their imagining 
have made the location of the School in- 
creasingly disadvantageous and have lim- 
ited its opportunities, or that no well- 
informed persons, who should to-day be 
charged with the selection of a site for 
a progressive theological school, would 
choose any location with Meadville’s in- 
evitable drawbacks. 

The report went on to say that it was 
true that the School has maintained it- 
self with a fairly constant output of 
graduates. The attendance, though fluc- 
tuating, shows only a slight decline in 
the last quarter-century, except for the 
period during and following the Great 
War, when all theological schools were 
similarly affected. On the other hand, it 
is disturbing that the School should show 
no increase over the attendance of a 
quarter- or a half-century ago, in spite of 
the immense growth in population, the 
increased number of churches to be filled, 
and the fact that to-day the School has 
a better opportunity than ever to place 
its graduates in our pulpits. The average 
number of graduates for several decades 
has been about five men per year. But 
the handicaps under which the School 
labors are bound to tell more and more 
with the passing years, making it increas- 
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Future of Meadville Theological School 


Vote 


ingly difficult for it to attract the best 
type of students, to recruit its faculty 
with first-rate scholars, and to establish 
and maintain the high quality of aca- 
demic preparation which our churches 
ought to demand for their ministers. The 
Committee felt, therefore, that the School 
ought to be moved to a site in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a great university, in 
or near a large city where rich cultural 
opportunities are available, and close to 
a strategic point of denominational 
influence. 

The report went on to consider other 
possible sites. It recommended that the 
School should move west rather than 
east. This eliminated Cambridge, because 
to move thither would take the School 
from the section of the country which it 
was founded to serve and where it is 
most needed, and Ithaca, which, though of- 
fering the advantages of connection with a 
great university, is in other respects no 
improvement upon Meadville. Cleveland, 
as a great and noble city, readily acces- 
sible, offering large cultural opportunities 
and the advantages of association with 
Western Reserve University, was consid- 
ered, but clearly seemed less advanta- 
geous than either Ann Arbor or Chicago. 
In Ann Arbor the School would be lo- 
cated in a very attractive university 
town in which it could take a strong, in- 
dependent position; the advantages of a 
great state university would be open-to 
its students; and the large city of Detroit 
would be near at hand. Ann Arbor 
seemed to the Committee to offer a very 
favorable location, combining most of the 
advantages to be sought for in moving. 
It is clearly inferior to Chicago, however, 
as a strategic center, both as to denomina- 
tional influence and from the point of 
view of civic prestige. 

Chicago offers to a maximum degree 
the advantages sought for. It is the 
dominating city of the Central West, with 
great cultural opportunities; it is one 
of the best fields in America for the study 
of industrial and social problems; it is 
a strategic point denominationally; and 
it is a very important center of theoicgi- 
cal education, because of the presence of 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and of other schools which have 
gathered about it. Meadville already pos- 
sesses valuable property there, adjacent 
to the University of Chicago, acquired for 
occupaney during the summer quarters 
which Meadville students have for nearly 
a decade spent in Chicago. The Com- 
mittee felt that here the Schoel could be 
of greatest service to the denomination, 
providing a _ satisfactory arrangement 
could be made with the University for 
reciprocal interchange of privileges. The 
connection maintained during the summer 
quarters for the past nine years has 
rested upon an informal agreement, and 
has not constituted what is technically 
known as “affiliation.” This fall, how- 
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ever, an understanding has been arrived 
at with the authorities of the University, 
which practically gives the School all 
the advantages of “affiliation” while leay- 
ing the School entirely independent. To 
the Committee this arrangement seemed 
adequately to safeguard the interests of 
the School. The report therefore recom- 
mended that the School be removed to 
Chicago in September, 1924, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 

The report also took up the question 
of the costs of removal. It pointed out 
that even if the School should remain at 
Meadville a considerable increase of en- 
dowment is imperative. The School needs 
a new library building, and it ought to 
have not less than six full professors, 
whose salaries’ should be raised above the 
present level. At Meadville the School 
must continue to give a great deal of in- 
struction, particularly of an introductory 
sort, which at Chicago could be obtained 
from the University. An addition of at 
least $250,000 to its endowment would be 
needed to enable the School, even at 
Meadville, to do the work which is to-day 
required. At Chicago the School will re- 
quire one new building, including a 
library, offices, and a president’s house, 
costing altogether some $175,000. It can 
get along there for the present with a 
faculty of four professors, at salaries of at 
least $5,000 each, with an additional al- 
lowance for the president. General main- 
tenance charges will also be somewhat 
larger. The present campus at Meadville 
can presumably be sold for a considerable 
sum, but the School, to be thoroughly suc- 
cessful in Chicago, must have the financial 
as well as the moral support of the denomi- 
nation. It is clearly recognized that it is 
essential that in Chicago the School should 
maintain a strong faculty, composed of 
men of outstanding quality, and that the 
esprit de corps of the School community 
should be strongly emphasized. While, 
therefore, the School can doubtless make 
a start at Chicago with its present equip- 
ment and endowment, it will eventually 
require some five or six hundred thousand 
dollars of new money if it is to do its 
most effective work. This is a large sum 
of money for the School to raise, even if 
the effort be spread over a number of 
years, but the Committee believed that, if 
the School should formulate a definite plan 
for its future which commended itself to 
all intelligent and forward-looking Uni- 
tarians, it ought not to be impossible to 
secure the means needed for its fulfillment. 

Such, briefly summarized, was the re- 
port which the Trustees carefully consid- 
ered and discussed at much length, but 
without heat and without bitterness. It 
was a full meeting, all but three of the 
thirty members being present. The vote 
to accept and act upon the report was 
passed by a majority of twenty-one to six. 

The question of the legality of moving 
to anothér State will now undoubtedly 
go to the courts, through the desire of 
the Trustees to obtain legal sanction for 
their plans if not through the action of 
those who oppose the removal of the 
School. No definite steps can be taken for 
moving until a decision is reached, per- 
haps a matter of many months. What- 
ever be the outcome, it is highly impor- 
tant that the vexed question of the loca- 
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tion of the School be settled once and for - 


all. If the right to remove be denied, 
then the School must gird up its loins to 
give the best theological education it can 
in its present location. If removal is 
sanctioned, the School will find open be- 
fore it a large opportunity, not free from 
perplexities and perils, but one which 
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offers it greater possibilities of influence 
than it has ever heretofore enjoyed. 
There has never been a time when Mead- 
ville Theological School was so important 
in the life of the denomination; there 
has never, been a time when the School 
more needed the moral and financial back- 
ing of our churches. 


An Interpretation by the President 


FRANKLIN C. 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to interpret the 

action of the Meadville Board of Trus- 
tees in voting to move the School from 
Meadville to Chicago. The thirty mem- 
bers are either ministers—ten of them 
alumni of the School—or active laymen 
in our churches. In administering the 
School, they are seeking primarily to pro- 
mote the interest of the churches which 
the School is trying to serve. I venture, 
therefcre, to try to interpret the action 
of the Board in terms of the relation 
which subsists between these churches 
and the School. Thus considered, it 
means, I think, three things: 

1. That the churches are desirous, how- 
ever efficient may have been the- service 
which has been rendered by the ministers 
of the past generation, to secure better 
service from the ministers of the coming 
generation. There has been a suspicion 
that the seminaries were concerned rather 
too much with tradition and not enough 
with reality, rather too much with his- 
tory and not enough with prophecy, and 
that the ministers who are sent out by 
the seminaries are better able to rehearse 
what has been told them than to proclaim 
with power the gospel which has been 
wrought out of their own experience and 
their own vision of God. During the past 
decade institutional religion has been 
tried as by fire, and men are no longer 
satisfied with what is merely conventional 
or traditional in religion. They are ask- 
ing for a reinterpretation of life in the 
light not only of what happened to ancient 
Israel in the days of Ahaz, buf also of 
what happened to Germany and France 
and England and America in the days of 
William II and Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Woodrow Wilson. Such an interpre- 
tation they believe they are entitled to 
from the pulpits of the Unitarian 
churches. 

2. To this end fhe churches wish to 
put at the disposal of their future min- 
isters the best training that this genera- 
tion and its varied institutions afford. 
It will consist in the first place of the 
history of religion and especially of the 
study of the documents of religion known 
as the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
It will include the historic phenomenon 
known as Christianity and its contribu- 
tion to the religious life of the world. It 
will also include religious faith and the 
great doctrines of the church in the light 
of universal knowledge and thus seek to 
adjust faith to facts, discriminating be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential, 
the permanent and the transient. To the 
study of history, therefore, it will add the 
study of philosophy. And to history and 
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philosophy it will add what is known as 
practical theology, which may include in 
a.general way the art of preaching, parish 
administration, religious education, the 
training of the voice, and the responsibil- 
ity of the church to society in an indus- 


‘trial age for helping to solve the insistent 


problems of poverty, disease, and crime. 
To this end the seminary will wherever 
possible apprentice the theological student 
during his student days to some accessible 
settled minister or assign him to a con- 
venient mission field, setting him to the 
task of drawing up a program of church 
work under the guidance of an instructor. 
It will bring into co-operation the insti- 
tutions which exist in large measure in 
our great cities for promoting human wel- 
fare and ameliorating human suffering, 
such as social settlements, charities, and 
juvenile courts, the officers of which are 
actively engaged every year in a city like 
Chicago in giving instruction to groups 
of students: who resort to them. It will 
include the study at first hand of the 
municipality itself, the laws of its growth, 
and the causes of its decay. For the min- 
ister who is ignorant of such things or in- 
different to them is no spiritual heir of 
the great prophets of Israel. Such train- 
ing will bring under tribute the university 
instruction in natural science, art, music, 
literature, economics, sociology, political 
economy, and psychology. For it can by 
no means be assumed that a course in 


eollege preliminary to the theological ~ 


school has included all these subjects. 

Merely to mention these themes, only 
a portion of which belongs technically to 
the department of practical theology, and 
most of which are university rather than 
seminary subjects, is enough to show that 
a single instructor in this wide field. is 
hopelessly inadequate for the present 
task. The seminary is quite unable to 
do the work of the twentieth century with 
the tools of the early nineteenth century. 
It goes without saying that no single stu- 
dent can delve deeply into all the sub- 
jects I have named. But the governing 
Board of the Meadville School is appar- 
ently determined if possible to put before 
the Meadville students of the future a 
larger choice of courses, a more varied 
training, and an opportunity for a more 
generous culture than can be given by any 
isolated theological school in America. 

3. The proposed removal means in the 


third place that the churches are in favor — 


of raising the requirement for admission 
of the Meadville School. The better 
seminaries of the country, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and 


others, now demand the equivalent of the — 


ry 
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A.B. degree as a condition of admission. 
Meadville has fallen seriously behind 
these institutions in its academic standard 
and the churches are suffering in conse- 

- quence. Owing to conditions over which 
the Trustees of the School have no control, 
the college graduates attracted to Mead- 
ville have constituted from the beginning 
only a small fraction of the student body. 
This condition, which was natural enough 
in 1846, is a source of profound regret 
to the faculty when it observes the rapidly 
multiplying opportunities for securing a 
college education in 1928. It is not pro- 
posed to introduce drastic changes. The 
School will find a way of providing for 
the really exceptional student of maturity 
for whom a college training is impossible. 
Such students have gone out from the 
School from time to time throughout its 
history, and some of them are now among 
the most eminent of its alumni. Younger 
students applying for admission will be 
given every encouragement to win a col- 
lege diploma. But it has become clear 
that the Meadville standard must be 
raised if the School is to hold a creditable 
position in the academic world and is to 
render to the churches the service which 
they have a right to demand. 

The friends of the School may rest as- 
sured that the Trustees have not arrived 
at their decision without long and care- 
ful consideration and a deliberate weigh- 
ing of the issues involved. They have 
sought advice from the most eminent 
educators in America, both religious and 
secular; they have taken counsel with the 
most prominent Unitarian laymen in 
America. The proposal to dissolve the 
relationship of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury between the Meadville School and 
the local church could never have been 
made without genuine travail of soul to- 
gether with an acute sense of the impor- 
tance of the step proposed. The Trustees 
believe that in making this step they have 
acted in the spirit of that pioneer of re- 
ligious liberty in America, Harm Jan 
Huidekoper, who established the School 
that it might serve the churches of the 
West. It is needless for me to say that 
the vote to remove does not constitute 
removal.- If the School is to remove at 
all, it must remove legally, and a consider- 
able sum of money will be required to 
re-establish it in Chicago in addition to 
the generous promise which has come 
from that city. On the legal aspect of 
the question, the Trustees have obtained 
the opinion of eminent lawyers and have 
acted in accordance with their advice. 
For the solving of the financial problem, 
the School turns with confidence to the 
churches it is serving. 


But if a man sees the way and does 
not go, if he has found a principle and 
does not follow it—what shall we say of 
that? If that occurs, then life is broken 
in two. I know that you will ask me 
whether a man can really see the way 
and fail to follow it. And I answer no, 
not if he really sees the principle in all its 
meaning for the action which he has in 
mind. But men do not see all the mean- 
ing of the thoughts they have. There is 
a sense in which men do take principles, 
do claim them as their own, and yet deny 
them in their acts—Alewander Meiklejohn. 


\ 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Nonconformists 
in Cassock and Stole 


In connection with the observance of 
the union Thanksgiving service, Marble- 
head, Mass., Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, there was an occurrence unusual 
in the Protestant world. The rector of 
St. Michael’s Church (Hpiscopal), Rev. 
Robert B. Parker, invited the other local 
churches to unite with St. Michael’s, the 
service to be held in that church. A pro- 
gram in conformity with Episcopal usage 
was carried out. The local ministers, 
wearing cassock and stole, entered the 
church in the processional and were es- 
corted to seats in the chancel. They then 
joined with the rector in conducting the 
service. - Rey. Leslie C. Greeley of the 
Congregational Church led the responses, 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton of the Unitarian 
church read the evening lesson, and Rev. 
Richard T. Broeg of the Methodist church 
preached the sermon, his subject being 
“Prisoners of Hope.” - St. Michael’s is as 
strongly intrenched in Episcopal tradi- 
tions as any church in New England. It 
was organized in 1715 and during the 
Revolutionary War was notable as a 
Tory stronghold. The rector who pre- 
ceded Mr. Parker was the famous Chap- 
lain Rollins, who served with the Twenty- 
sixth Division in France with conspicuous 
bravery. ‘ 


Chaplain to Arctic Explorers 


The Donald B. MacMillan polar expe- 
dition has established a record in wire- 
less communication. Its ship, the Bow- 
doin, which is frozen in somewhere near 
Etah, Greenland, keeps in communication 
by radio with the United States. Once 
a week Mr. MacMillan and his men get 
news from home through a Chicago radio 
station. In addition to reports of home 
and social progress, the party gets a re- 
ligious message from an Episcopal clergy- 
man, Rey. G. A. MacWhorter. At the re- 
quest of the expedition the minister will 
eontinue to send his message during the 


winter. 


Can the Ku Klux Klan Answer? 


There is no question about it, the Ku 
Klux Klan, in its determination to stand 
for one hundred per cent. Americanism, 
is waging ruthless war on Roman Catho- 
lics. Savage attacks have roused Catho- 
lic leaders to rejoiners. Owr Sunday Visi- 
tor, a Roman Catholic weekly published 
in Huntington, Ind., offered a reward of 
$1,000 in its October issue to any one who 
could prove certain assertions made by 
Ku Klux orators, among which were the 
following: “Catholies cannot be loyal to 
the. United States Government, for they 
owe temporal allegiance to the Pope; the 
Pope interferes in American politics; the 
Catholic hierarchy controls a political ma- 
chine; Catholics are forbidden to read the 
Bible; Catholics worship images and stat- 
ues; immorality is common in monas- 
teries and convents; the Jesuits teach 
that ‘the end justifies the means’; the 


Knights of Columbus take the so-called 
‘K. of C. oath’ circulated by their ene- 
mies; girls are forced into sisterhoods or 
retained in them against their will; Catho- 
lies seek to destroy the public schools;. 
the Catholic Church refuses to acknowl- 
edge as valid all marriages of Protes- 
tants; Catholics are given undue govern- 
ment patronage; the assassins of Lin- 


-coln, Garfield, and McKinley were Catho- 


lic; Lincoln’s ‘dark cloud’ utterance is 
genuine; Catholics believe that the Pope 
should rule in a temporal way in 
America.” 


Presbyterians Announce 


Liberal Budget 


Presbyterians of the United States in- 
tend to spend $17,000,000 the coming year, 
an increase of $2,000,000 over last year. 
The largest request is that of the Foreign 
Mission Board for $7,000,000, $1,000,000 
more than a year ago. The Board of 


Christian Education is asking for 
62,200,000, a large portion of which 


amount will be deyoted to developing a 
system of education through daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools. Dr. Henry B. Mas- 
ters of Philadelphia submitted a budget 
of $1,400,000 for ministerial relief. He 
explained that last year 1,000 widows re- 
ceived an average pension of $234, while 
the average pension for ministers was 
$543. The increase over last year is 
$300,000. In asking $150,000 for the 
American Bible Society, Dr. Frank H. 
Mann of New York said that in addition 
to that amount the society must raise 
$300,000 to restore the Yokohama plant 
destroyed by the earthquake. 


Religion of Oregon Students 


he ¥. Mt ©) A..and. ther ¥. Ws ©. .A. 
have been gathering facts with reference 
to the religious beliefs of the 2,218 stu- 
dents who compose the student body of 
the University of Oregon. They discov- 
ered that twenty-six creeds were repre- 
sented by 1,735 students. Though the 
men in the University exceed the women 
by nearly 300, there were 130 more women 
than men who expressed church prefer- 
ences. However, among the Lutherans 
and Baptists, more men than women de- 
clared a chureh allegiance. Without nam- 
ing their particular denomination, 150 
called themselves Protestants. Of those 
naming their religious preference there 
are 435 Presbyterians, 285 Methodists, 
187 Christians, 168 Episcopalians, 135 
Jatholics, ninety Christian Scientists, 
eighty-seven Baptists, eight Congregation- 
alists, fifty Imtherans, eighteen Unita- 
rians, twelve Jewish, seven Hvangelical, 
five United Brethren, four Friends, four 
Latter Day Saints, two Universalists, two 
Ethical Culturists, and one each of the 
following: Greek Orthodox, Church of 
God, Church of Truth, New Thought, Sil- 
vaest, Minneapolic, Theosophist, and 
Solaranite. 
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Warfield Plays a Persecuted Shylock 


“--HE BIBLE is good literature to dally 

with.” That was the answer I re- 
ceived when I asked:-David Warfield how 
the profession of acting compared with 
that of preaching. The reply may seem 
unrelated to the question, but it was not. 
In the back of the actor’s mind 
was the thought that, led by 
the Bible, all the best literature 
of the ages is at the disposal 
of the preacher. While an 
actor must know the character 
he plays, and chiefly that, the 
preacher may know the illus- 
trious characters of the cen- 


turies, study them and draw 
illustrations from them. 
“Oh, yes,” he commented, 


“the stage may teach its les- 
’ son, too. More often than the 
public realizes, it gets a sermon 
when it goes to the theatre. We 
want to do something more 
than please you, entertain you, 
persuade you to applaud us 
when we speak our lines well 
or characterize a part accept- 
ably. 

“In the character of Shylock 
I know that I have a definite 
thing to do. I am not foliow- 
ing tradition. I have studied 
the part with care and the 
times of which Shakespeare 
wrote. You have seen ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ of course, 
and other Shylocks. You know 
how Shylock is traditionally 
played—as a grasping, unfeel- 
ing, hard usurer. I do not 
make him that sort of person.” 

Mr. Warfield stopped to look 
at me, to observe whether or 
not I was in sympathy with 
his point of view. He was in- 
ittensely interested in his charac- 
ter of Shylock—that was evi- 
dent. In a certain city, for 
instance, where the play might 
have expected a cordial recep- 
tion from the press, it had re- 
ceived severe criticism, though 
the eriticism did not affect the 
size or enthusiasm of the audi- 
ences, as I subsequently discovered. Judg- 
ment had been passed on the staging 
of the play, on the supporting company, 
and on Mr. Warfield himself. I had read 
the comments; so had the actor. 

“They do not see what we are trying 
to do,” he declared vehemently. “We pro- 
duce a play of Shakespeare, spend a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars on it, give it 
an interpretation study has convinced us 
we ought to give it, and behold, some 
critic, observing a departure from the 
well-worn groove, takes his pencil and 
sharpens his wits at our expense. It is 
cruel. But’—he paused to make a dep- 
recating gesture with his expressive 
hands—“what of that? Here we are, re- 


cruel cannibal, 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


newing an acquaintance in this‘ecomfortable 
hotel. The day is pleasant. This is a 
good cigar. Tell me about yourself; how 
are you? I am so glad that you called 
to see me.” 

Mr. Warfield was unfeignedly pleased. 


HE GIVES US A NEW INTERPRETATION 
The Jew of Warfield is not the hardened money-lender, the 


but a_piteous, 
whose race is run 


But that was his way. Among his gifts, 
and he has many, none is more evident 
than the faculty he has of making you 
feel that you are one of his best friends. 
An elderly lady who has seen him in one 
of his plays recognizes him in a street- 
car, timidly approaches him, and tells 
him how much she has enjoyed his act- 
ing. Immediately the actor is talking 
with her as though they have known each 
other for a long time. 

He is as natural, happy, and expressive 
in his affection as sunshine on a spring 
morning. You like him. You cannot help 
liking him, You feel that should he ask 
any favor you will grant it. There was 
no reason in the world why he should 


broken, despoiled old man 


have invited Mrs. Cotton and me to see the 
play as his guests, save the one that here 
was a chance to be kind to a person he 


had met along the way. It is this radiant | 


gift—I can think of no better term—of 
love of his fellow-men that gets into his 
acting, and compels you to like 
him though he is playing the 
part of one of the most de- 
spised and outlawed characters 
in the field of dramatic pro- 
duction—cruel, vindictive Shy- 
lock, thirsting for revenge. 

Calling to mind the gentle, 
unoffending qualities of the 
parts he had taken in his other 
plays, I ventured to ask him 
why he had chosen to play the 
part of the bloodthirsty Jew. 

A sparkle of humor came into 
his bright, searching eyes. ‘It 
was vanity,” he said, ‘nothing 
but vanity. You know actors 
are vain.” Then he sat back in 
his chair, looked at me and 
laughed—that inimitable, silent 
laugh which says nothing, but 
means volumes, as multitudes 
know who have seen him on 
the stage. Quickly he leaned 
forward, put his hand on my 
knee with that half-pleading, 
half-caressing way he has, and 
continued with absorbing ear- 
nestness: “I wanted to show 
people that I could play a com- 
plex character as well as those 
sweet and inoffensive parts 
they know me by. But I 
wanted to do more than that. 
I wanted to represent Shylock 
as he has not been represented 
before—and as I know he 
should be represented—not as 
a malignant hater of mankind, 
not as a greedy miser always 
clutching at money-bags, but 
as an outraged father, perse- 
cuted, embittered, and van- 
quished at last. 
censured me for thus repre- 
senting Shylock, and then curs- 
ing my daughter, Jessica, when 
she leaves me. But she was 
a naughty girl. 
Christians, a bitterly hated race, and par- 
ticipated in their evil, lecherous revels. 
If you see the play, you will notice that 
I repent at once of the curse, and would 
call it back, but it has escaped me. But 
come, see the production, form your own 
opinion.” 

Mr. Warfield’s Shylock is assuredly 
unlike any that has been previously 
given. You do not hate his Shylock as 
you do others. In fact, if Mr. Warfield 
should take the part of Judas Iscariot, 
he would make you pity rather than hate 
that betrayer. Shylock leaves the stage 
at the end of the court scene, not the 
hardened money-lender, the cruel cannibal 


Critics have. 


She ran off with the 
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who had savagely demanded his pound of 
flesh, and had met the Nemesis he de- 
served, but a piteous, broken, despoiled 
old man, whose race is run, daughter and 
fortune gone, enemies mocking him, and 
likely to spend his few remaining days 
in lamentation and wretchedness. 

The critics declare that while this is 
admirable acting, it does not portray the 
cut-throat, usurious Jew of Shakespeare’s 
play. They say the actor has read his 
own feelings into the part. In reality, 
Mr. Warfield has probably come as near 
interpreting what was in the mind’ of 
Shakespeare when he wrote “The Mer- 
ehant of Venice’ as any of the famous 
actors who have played the character. 
One of the blackest pages in Christian his- 
tory is that which records the malignant 
persecution of Jews by Christians in the 
Middle Ages. Shylock, loyal son of Abra- 
ham, all his life had lived in this reign of 
terror. The last and most crushing stroke 
was the abduction of his beloved daughter, 
Jessica, by a profligate Christian, who per- 
suaded her to turn against the old man 
and renounce her faith. Shylock was 
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then ready to exact his pound of flesh, 
and the supreme moment of his life came 
when he took out the knife and whetted 
its edge for the breast of the Christian, 
Antonio. 

Mr. Warfield is a mystic, as all great 
actors must be. Next to his enthusiasm 
for Shylock, he likes to talk about the 
occult. 

“T had a number of conversations with 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the spiritist,” he 
remarked. “He is not a charlatan. A 
person who thinks as he does, who gives 
to a good cause all he receives from his 
lectures, is not deliberately deceiving 
people. To be sure, I cannot see all he 
sees. We are not alike. One perceives 
what another does not and cannot per- 
ceive. After the radio we can believe 
anything. Sometimes in my more tempes- 
tuous scenes, an influence not myself 
seems to take possession. of me, An actor 
must have that contact with a power out- 
side himself. I have seen some who do 
not have it, and it is pathetic. What will 
you call it? I do not know; personal 
magnetism, perhaps, interpretative genius. 
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No, it is not study that makes an actor. 
It is not criticism. He must discover his 
own part, play his own réle. The moment 
he imitates, listens to critics, his influence 
wanes.” 

This is the David Warfield of Shylock. 
He is older in years. In spirit he is the 
Same eager, enthusiastic, player who 
created Simon Levi, Barwig, and Peter 
Grimm. His art is more mature, more 
restrained, possibly more filled with the 
quality of human understanding. 

He is doing what he has always wished 
to do—play a great Shakespearian char- 
acter. Other actors have put more 
tragedy into the part, a few have made it 
as human, but no one has half so well 
pictured the background of persecution 
that drove the tormented Jew on to ven- 
geance, the real motive of the play. 

With unerring instinct Mr. Warfield per- 
ceived the sorrows and defeats of Shy- 
lock as well as his greed and thirst for 
vengeance. With equal skill and power 
he gave the part a distinctly human in- 
terpretation. 

(The Hale Syndicate: All rights reserved) 


Anti-Pacifist Young America Speaks 


The 


HERE IS SO MUCH agitation at the 

present time looking toward the im- 
mediate ending of war, that a person who 
remains unconvinced is in danger of being 
classed as one of those who rebel against 
God. I for one am willing to run the 
risk, not merely to have “my say,” but 
because I see no advantage in silence on 
the part of those who are, like myself, 
unconvinced by the arguments of the pro- 
ponents of peace plans. If the objections 
which seem to us good can be shown to 
be without weight, we can at least be 
thanked for dragging forth the ideas that 
many people hold, but which are not 
prominent in the clamor for peace. 

We may lay down at the outset the 
principle that our government cannot pro- 
ceed upon such a program as Mr. Sunder- 
land proposes unless it has the cordial 
support of a substantial majority of the 
people. It cannot speak merely for a 
“saving remnant” of humanitarian lib- 
erals, but must speak for the dominant 
forces in the mind of the whole people. 
The tragic sally of Mr. Wilson during his 
presidency into this very field and the 
resultant loss of what Mr. Sunderland 
calls “moral prestige” to the country when 
it became clear that the people would not 
support its government, should make us 
hesitate before rushing into another such 
predicament. 

The question then is, Would the people 
of this country support its government in 
such a plan? I for one am convinced that 
they would not. This last week the Al- 
bany papers reporting the meetings of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs announced that a resolution favor- 


Other Side of the Peace Prize Business 


B. MALCOLM HARRIS 


Mr. Harris is one of our younger min- 
isters. He is pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Albany, N.Y. He wrote the 
following as a kind of reply to Dr. Sun- 
derland’s “peace plan” in the issue of 
November 29. Mr. Harris has a mind of 
his own, and in this article neatly and 
cogently refutes the notion, held by some, 
that to be a parson one must be a senti- 
mentalist living in a world of saints, real 
and plaster. On the subject of peace it- 
self, as he sees it, there will be hearty 
difference of opinion. 


ing the entrance of the United States into 
what is popularly called “The World 
Court” could not be put through the as- 
sembly. This is but one indication of the 
trend of public opinion, but a very sig- 
nificant one. It shows the skepticism in 
the minds of intelligent American wives 
and mothers in this world-saving ma- 
chinery which shall end now and for all 
time war between nations. 

If we are patient with the problem and 
ask ourselves why we are not ready for 
a move to outlaw war or to join “the” or 
“a” League of Nations, or indeed for any 
other panacea for war, the reason seems 
to be that we are not willing to give up 
our sovereignty demanded by these plans. 
It is the conventional thing nowadays 
among enlightened Christians to deplore 
this unwillingness to limit our sovereignty 
in the direction of securing something so 
manifestly desirable as peace. We do not 
love sovereignty in the abstract nor the 
right to go to war for itself, but because 
we believe that at the present stage of 


the world’s development our freedom in 
these regards is as satisfactory a guaran- 
tee of peace as anything in sight. If it 
be objected that wars are now raging and 
thus the guarantee is void, it would be 
replied that if what is sought is peace as 
we know it, that is a matter of degree 
and the shedding of blood not unknown in 
such a peace. If an absolute peace of 
millennial character, is the end of this 
agitation, let us admit the Messianic 
quality of our dreams. 

The fallacy as I see it in the belief that 
publie opinion and the law are omnipo- 
tent forces which can keep people and na- 
tions well-behaved is the simple fact that 
they don’t. The police force which Mr. 
Sunderland esteems so highly is in effect 
an army and acts as such in dealing with 
violence. It is supported not merely by 
public opinion and the law, but also by 
the militia and, when that is inadequate, 
by the army of the Federal Government. 
A police force of the different States in 
our Union is inadequate in and of itself 
to guarantee the peace of this Union. It 
needs the police force of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—our army—to supplement it and 
give it the necessary support. Upon this 
analogy, which the advocates of peace 
plans find so instructive, a like force is 
necessary to preserve the peace of the 
world. The people of this country saw 
this very clearly at the time that our en- 
trance into the League of Nations was 
under discussion and gave their answer 
in the election of 1920. They were not 
ready then to give their support to the 
creation of a “super-government” of the 
world and there does not seem to be an 
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adequate basis for hope that they are 
ready to do so now. 

The confusion that appears to exist in 
all these plans is that between the moral 
and physical supports of peace. A Hague 
tribunal or a world court is undoubtedly 
a moral force for peace. It is no more, 
however, until it has a police force at its 
disposal to enforce its decrees. The tem- 
per of the people of this country seems to 
be that they are willing to have any such 
moral force brought into being, but that 
they are not willing to contribute their 
quota of young men to the maintenance 
of a force which shall play the réle of our 
Federal Army in restoring law and order 
where local police forces are unable or 
unwilling to do this for themselves. Nor 
do they seem particularly anxious to 
create more agencies to govern mankind 
that, like all such governmental activity, 
must be supported by taxation. 

Whether we praise or condemn this atti- 
tude, the first part of political wisdom is 
to admit that it is here and must be 
reckoned with. For if this picture is not 
a caricature of the mind of America, it 
is prophetic of the repudiation that would 
be given to any government, supposedly 
representing it, that should throw away 
what physical guarantees it has for its 
security, and trust upon the merely moral 
sanctions of any world judicial or legisla- 
tive body. For if the decisions of such 
bodies were to be upheld merely by the 
police powers of the different nations of the 
world, and then those police powers cut 
down to a minimum, the problem of pre- 
serving law and order within the different 
national groups would be even more se- 
rious than it is now. The history of the 
internal affairs of this supposedly peace- 
ful country does not make one particu- 
larly sanguine regarding the efficacy of 
the “wall of fire’ of merely moral guar- 
antees against violence, divorced from 
policemen and soldiers. 

Many of us Americans remain uncon- 
vineed that the peace envisaged as pos- 
sible of attainment now between nations 
is more than the reflection in the stream 
of humanity’s hopes of the substance of 
peace we already possess. And we are 
unwilling to exchange—unlike the dog in 
the famous fable—the substance for its 
reflection. It is not that we are not in- 
terested in the cause of peace between 
nations. It is simply that the proposed 
steps seem merely to be a renunciation of 
much that we depend upon in times of 
peace to preserve peace. 

To convince us of the adequacy of the 
proposed steps, it is necessary to exhibit 
the nature of the guarantees for the en- 
forcement of the decisions of world 
courts and assemblies. For it does not 
Seem reasonable to expect us to give our 
support to plans for the combating of 
violence in the world at large, that we 
have not been able yet to put into opera- 
tion in our own country. The retort to 
this is of course that our National Army 
exists primarily not to keep peace be- 
tween the States of the Union, or within 
the boundaries of any State, but to protect 
one and all the States from foreign ag- 
gression. This may be freely admitted 
while the insistence is made that it also 
performs the function of a physical bul- 
wark for law and order within the boun- 
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daries of the country. We are by no 
means beyond the stage where such a 
guarantee is necessary. 

It is well to remind ourselves, there- 
fore, that our government must represent 
the prevailing mind of the country in 
dealing with other governments. I for one 
have no fear that the present temper of 
America or the government that is sup- 
posed to represent it, will reduce our 
army and navy to a minimum in return 
for a world court and a world assembly. 
I believe in both, but do not believe that, 
at our present stage of development, they 
can prevent nations from going to war 
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merely by denouncing war and passing 
laws against it—and much less by hold- 
ing academic discussions after the event 
as to which nation was morally respon- 
sible for it. At any rate we shall do well 
not to fall into the pacifist’s error— 
equally to be combated with that of the 
militarists that force alone rules the 
world—and delude ourselves that we have 
yet reached the stage where we can rely 
merely on public opinion and legislative 
enactments to successfully combat vio- 
lence between nations. Peace must be se- 
cured for some time to come by physical 
as well as moral sanctions. 


Van Loon and his 


ENDRIK VAN LOON is decidedly a 

liberal. He claims no profound theo- 
logical knowledge. He pretends to no 
critical acumen. He denies familiarity 
with the latest archeological and philologi- 
cal discoveries. Yet instinctively, uner- 
ringly, he goes straight to the Liberal 
viewpoint, and writes his interpretation 
of the Bible as the most outspoken mod- 
ernist might write it. The publishers 
are Boni and Liveright. 

For it is an interpretation of the Bible, 
in spite of the author’s disclaimer. And 
it is a critical examination of the Scrip- 
tures, in spite of his disavowal. It is 
true that he is not rewriting the sacred 
books, nor retranslating them, being satis- 
fied with the extreme competency of our 
great-grandfathers in that respect. It is 
likewise true that he is not indulging 
in controversy, nor forcing theological is- 
sues. But it is none the less apparent 
to any student of the Bible that the 
author has done in his quiet and unassum- 
ing way a very daring piece of critical 
interpretation. It is with no flare of 
trumpets that Mr. Van Loon tells how 
the old Jewish chronicle writers perverted 
the truth to increase the glory and the 
splendor of their own race, but the fact 
remains that he has stoutly denied the 


inerrancy of the Seriptures. He does not 
underline the passage in which he sug- 
gests his belief that Jacob invented the 
story of the ladder which reached from 


Story of the Bible 


earth to heaven, in order to make people 
believe that he really was not such a 
rogue after all, but it is clear to all that 
the author has shattered an Old Testa- 


ment idol, and has left Jacob’s ladder un- 
supported by the earth of reality. Mr. 
Van Loon does not eall attention to his 
quiet ignoring of the miraculous element 
in the Gospels, except as he occasionally 
explains how the stories about Jesus had 
been elaborated and bits of magic added 
to them, but none the less it is quite clear 
that liberals and conservatives, radicals 
and fundamentalists, would all agree as 
to where the author belongs in the world 
of religious thinking. Mr. Van Loon 
surely stands with the left in theology. 
This is the kind of book that should win 
for its author an honored place on the 
“Index Librorum Prohibitorum,” and in a 
former day would have earned for him 
also the attention of the keen-scented 
bloodhounds of Torquemada. And there- 
fore it is a book which Liberals will exult 
in. 

Mr. Van Loon says that he merely tells 
the story as he personally would like to 
tell it to his boys. “Nothing more and 
nothing less.” For thirty years he has 
been reading “Children’s Bibles” and 
“Modern Bibles,” and finding none of them 
suitable, he decided at last to write him- 
self what he had been unable to discover 
elsewhere. It was Hansjeiand Willem 
that made the problem a pressing one, 
and but for them perhaps the book might 
neyer have been written. But many other 
little boys besides these have been fright- 
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ened away from the Bible by solemn faces 
and forbidding attitudes, and they, too, 
will be the beneficiaries (to say nothing 
of the grown-ups who seem to read all 
of Van Loon’s books for children with 
shameless avidity, despite their years). 
The book might well be divided into 
three parts in accordance with the kind 


Noah Builds an Ark 
(According to Van Loon) 


Noah was a good man who tried to 
be at peace with his conscience and 
with his fellow-men. If the human race 
had to begin once more, Noah would 
make a very good ancestor. 

Jehovah therefore decided to kill all 
other people, but to spare Noah. He 
came to Noah and told him to build 
a ship. The vessel was to be four 
hundred and fifty feet long and seventy 
feet wide and it was to have a depth 
of forty-three feet. This made it almost 
as large as a modern ocean liner and 
it is difficult to see how Noah con- 
structed such an enormous craft entirely 
out of wood. 

But he and his sons set to work with 
a will. The neighbors stood by and 
laughed. What a funny idea to be 
building a ship, when there was not a 
river or a sea for (a thousand) miles 
around ! 

But Noah and his faithful workmen 
stuck to their job. They cut down the 
mighty cypress trees and laid the keel 
and built the sides and covered them 
with pitch, that the hold might be dry. 
When the third deck had been finished, 
a roof was built. It was made of 
heavy timber, to withstand the violence 
of the rain that was to pour down upon 
this wicked eaxth. 

Then Noah and his household, his 
three sons and their wives, made ready 
for the voyage. They went into the 
fields and into the mountains and 
gathered all the animals they could find, 
that they might have beasts for food 
and for sacrifices when they should 
return to dry land. 

A whole week they hunted. And then 
the Ark (for so the ship was called) 
was full of the noise of strange crea- 
tures: who did not like their cramped 
quarters and who bit at the bars of 
their cages. The fish, of course, were 
not taken. They could look after them- 
selves. 

On the evening of the seventh day, 
Noah and his family went on board. 
They pulled in the gang plank and 
closed the door. 

Late that night, it began to rain. It 
rained for forty nights and for forty 
days. At the end of this time the 
whole earth was covered with water, 
and Noah and his fellow-travelers in 
the Ark were the only living ones to 
survive this terrible deluge. 


of treatment they receive from the author. 
The first part of the Old Testament con- 
tains the folklore and sagas of the Jews, 
and it is retold here, not as history, but 
- simply as the Hebrew idea of how things 
happened. Mr. Van Loon reminds us that 
an honest history of the early American 
colonies from the point of view of the 
Indian would make mighty interesting 
reading. “But we shall never know how 
the coming of the foreigners in 1620 im- 
pressed him. Which is a pity.” So we 
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know that the story of the Jews might be 
written from the Gentile standpoint, but 
the author is not interested in this. He 
is not telling how things happened, but 
how the Hebrews thought they happened. 
The early stories are told for what they 
are worth, as a part of the heritage of 
the race. 

When we come to the latter part of the 
Old Testament, however, the author’s 
method changes somewhat. Here the im- 
portant thing is not legend. We are now 
dealing with history proper, and Mr. Van 
Loon no longer confines himself to the 
Hebrew sources. In his simple, vivid way 
he tells the story of these later centuries 
with the help of other records, Chaldean 
and Assyrian, Greek and Roman. The gap 


between the Old’ Testament and the New 


Testament he fills in with interesting 
glimpses of Alexander of Macedonia, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Maccabees and 
Pompey. 

Then comes the story of Jesus and the 
New Testament. It is told, as the author 
Says, against a background of mysticism. 
“Not because I wanted to tell it that. way, 
but because I could not see it or feel it 
in any other mood.” By the mystical, 
Van Loon does not mean the miraculous. 
He does not mean the magical. Perhaps 
he means the spiritual. Certainly the 


‘be reading and loving him. 
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story of Jesus is told with deep reverence 
for this man who died for an idea, the 
idea that all men are children of one 
heavenly Father. 

Scholars will take issue with many of 
the statements in this book, but while they 
are correcting Van Loon, the boys for 
whom the book was written (and the 
others for-whom it was not written) will 
For the 
author has a rare genius for picturesque 
and colorful phrasing. That he under- 
stands the child’s mind is proved also by 
the multitude of illustrations, many of 
them in color, which enliven the pages. 
They are the kind of drawings that the 
gifted child might draw, unerring in their 
selection of salient details, bold in use of 
tints and masses. A few lines, apparently 
hastily sketched, and the idea is ade- 
quately suggested without the multitudi- 
nous detail that confuses rather than en- 
riches. These pictures are a stimulus to 
the imagination of the child. They leave 
to the child-mind something still to do. 
But why go on in this way? “The Story 
of Mankind’ and “A Short History of 
Discovery” are making this unique method 
of teaching well known. Here we have 
the same daring mind at work on the 
Bible story. And whatever the others 
may say, the Liberal will rejoice. 


One Thing in His Heart, Utters Another 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


| BELIEVE there is a better Christian- 

ity coming, and one clear and conspicu- 
ous feature of it I believe will be its con- 
sistency and transparent honesty. I do 
not believe it will be self-contradictory, 
or temporizing, or one thing at one time 
and a different thing at another. 

I do not believe it will try to ride two 
horses faced in opposite directions,—one 
truth and the other superstition,—one 
that view of the Bible and religion and 
God which is justified by modern science 
and modern knowledge, and the other 
that medieval view of those which was 
born in a darker past, and which to-day 
is outgrown and ought to be laid aside. 

I do not believe the better religion 
which we shall certainly get by and by 
will continue to employ old and outworn 
religious phraseology; I mean, I do not 
think it will confuse and mislead people, 
and cause them to think it means what it 
really does not, by using old religious and 
theological words in new senses, when it 
knows it will be understood as using them 
in the old sense. 

I am sure it will not preach a liberal 
sermon to-day and an illiberal one next 
Sunday, or a rational sermon in the morn- 
ing and an irrational one in the evening. 

It will not accept modern thought in 
the pulpit and reject it in the Sunday- 
school and the prayer-meeting. 

It will not, as I recently heard, preach 
a sweet, broad, helpful sermon and “sand- 
wich” it in between hymns revolting by 
reason of the bloody and dark theology 
which they teach. , 

It will not preach a genuinely twentieth- 
century sermon and precede the sermon 


with a liturgy absolutely medieval in its 
theology. 4 

The better religion coming will be con- 
sistent, candid, and sincere. What it says . 
one time it will say all the time. What it 
declares in sermon it will declare in hymn 
and Scripture and liturgy. What it 
teaches in the pulpit it will teach in the 
prayer-meeting and in the Sunday-school, 
and everywhere else. 

As Jesus taught, if it gets new wine it 
will put it into new bottles fit to hold it, 
so that the new wine may be really pre 
served, and so that nobody may be misled. 

This means that the better Christianity 
coming will refuse to subscribe to creeds 
or to support creeds that it has outgrown. 

It is getting to be one of the commonest 
of things for persons to belong to churches 
and to support churches whose creeds they 
confess in private that they do not believe. 
It is getting only too common for both 
ministers and lay people to subscribe to 
confessions of faith with what are called 
“mental reservations.” 

But what is a mental reservation? It 
is a mental untruth, is it not? It is a 
mental deception, is it not? It is a con- 
sciousness of an insincere action—what 
else can it be? It is a consciousness that 
one does not really believe what by his 
spoken or written word or by his out- 
ward act he says he believes; is it not 
exactly this? 

If such mental reservations were prac-- 
ticed anywhere else than in religion, 
would they not be condemned by every- 
body? Then why not in religion? Is 
truth less important or less sacred in re- 
ligion than in other things? If in religion 
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man may play fast and loose with truth, 
where are we to look for honesty? All 
of us who call ourselves Christians cannot 
keep too constantly in mind the fact that 
Jesus condemned no other class of per- 
sons so severely as religious hypocrites. 
Even the old Greek Homer declared with 
fine moral fervor: 
Hateful to me as are the gates of hell, 
Is he who, believing one thing in his heart, 
utters another. 


When the better religion comes, we may 
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“Nine-tenths of Protestantism” 


To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have just read your editorial broad- 
side in Tue Recister, “Nine-tenths of 
Protestantism,” and I think it is the best 
one you have written, and tells a truth 
a good many of us need to know. 

As I told you, every church in this city 
takes the side of reactionary theology, 
except one man who has tried to have 
two kinds of members in his Baptist 
church, liberals and those not liberal. In 
this case the liberals are not allowed to 
vote, and their liberalism is a sad kind, 
the sort that says very mildly, “There is 
not a very serious conflict between eyo- 
lution and fundamentalism.” This min- 
ister is the only one they eall liberal here, 
and he never says a word. 

The leading church in the city, whose 
minister likes to have others say how 
liberal he is, has never yet heard that 


there are such people as fundamentalists | 


in the world. He plays safe. The other 
churches are for it—some mild, others 
very heated. 

Now in a condition like that, I feel, 
with you, that our duty is to carry the 
fight to them. Make them take a stand. 
Make these men who say nothing get on 
one side or the other. You are right, 
your editorial is right, and the policy of 
fighting the good fight is right. 

Our Sunday evening group is getting 
larger and larger. We almost fill the 
church. They are mostly men, all kinds, 
—business, professional men; and they 
want to know what is going on. In one 
office five Catholics who heard you spent 
the next week during working hours in 
deciding if they could be called liberal. 
If any one tells you people are not in- 
terested in the subject, I answer that 1 
have one of the few evening Unitarian 
services. I get far more out than most 
churches do at their morning service,— 
and the whole plan of talk revolves 
around one thing—a liberal must think 
straight in everything, and above all, in 
religion, CHARLES J. DurrTon. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH, Erin, PA. 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RDGISTER :— 

I must take the time to tell you, after 
reading your fine editorial “Nine-tenths 
of Protestantism,’ that I, for one Uni- 
versalist, agree entirely with you in this 
matter rather than with the position 
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be sure it will be honest and sincere in 
everything. It will permit no mental 
reservations and no eyasions. It will fly 
no false flags. If it ceases to believe in 
an outgrown dogma, it will discard it. 
It will not be timid, time-serving, afraid 
to stand on its own feet, craven, and 
therefore weak. Jesus taught men to 
dare; the better religion coming will dare. 
As all men who have ever led the world 
forward have dared, so it will dare. 
When it outgrows the theology of the 


RESPONDE 


taken by the editor of the Universalist 
Leader. 

I have followed your articles on this 
subject for many months with much in- 
terest and am persuaded that it is the 
moral duty of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians to let the world know the points 
of distinction between Liberalism and 
Orthodoxy, to refute the doctrines of the 
fundamentalists, and to present in plain 
language the position of those who ap- 
proach religious matters from the stand- 
point of human experience and reason 
rather than dogma and credulity. We 
owe this to the honest sane souls who are 
repelled by ‘‘nine-tenths” of the churches 
and are groping for a reasonable and sat- 
isfying faith. Epwarp A. Lewis. 


Minister, Universalist Church, 
Stamford, Conn. 


John Fairfield, Unitarian 


To the Bditor of Tan CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 

I am very much surprised that thus 
far there has appeared no reference in 
THE CHRISTIAN Register to the interest- 
ing Life of that excellent Unitarian, John 
Fairfield, Governor of Maine, and United 
States Senator from Maine, which has 
just been published. I have just been 
reading it, and find so many references 
to Unitarianism that I am impelled to 
write you about it. 

John Fairfield was born at Saco, Me., 
January 20, 1797, and died at Washington, 
D.C., December 24, 1847. 

AS a young man he was instrumental in 
founding the Unitarian church at Saco, 
Me. He thought his way into Unitarian- 
ism, and remained ardent in our blessed 
faith throughout his active life. 

When he was elected a Congressman 
from Maine in 1835, he went to Washing- 
ton, and writes his wife thence on Janu- 
ary 8, 1836: “The Unitarian church here 
is a very pretty building and well located.” 
He speaks of Congressman Abbott Law- 
rence of Boston, Samuel Hoar of Concord, 
and Reed of Barnstable attending that 
ehurch and taking communion there on 
that day. On Sunday, May 22, 1836, he 
speaks of hearing a Mr. Lothrop preach, 
and writes his wife on that day that 
“Among the congregation I observed Mr. 
John Q. Adams and Mr. Woodbury” (this 
was Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1834 to 1841). 

Senator Fairfield was a subscriber to 
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past, it will haul down the old flag and 
run up a true one. 

When it sees great new constellations 
of truth rising above its horizons, and 
shining with new and glorious light in 
its sky, it will avow the fact frankly and 
in language all men can understand. 

Then it will be worthy of the respect 
and support of intelligent, earnest, and 
honorable men. 

And then, but not before, it will have 
much power in the world. , 


NCE 


Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER. On Sunday, 
June 5, 1836, he speaks of reading Orville 
Dewey’s sermons therein. In the next year, 
1837, he endeavored to secure the election 
of a Unitarian, a Rey. Mr. Johnson, as 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 
This gentleman received fifty votes, but 
was not elected. 

Fairfield returned to Washington in 
1843 as a Senator, after four years as 
Governor of Maine. Edward Kent, his 
rival for the governorship, was also a 
loyal and devoted Unitarian. 

In a letter to his wife from Washington 
dated January 20, 1844, alluding to an 
English Unitarian named Giles preaching 
at Washington, Senator Fairfield writes: 
“He [Giles] is delivering a course of 
lectures at Baltimore. The prejudices 
against Unitarianism are so strong, that 
even philosophy would not be favorably 
received from that source.” 

Fairfield’s admiration for Orville Dewey 
continued. On February 15, 1846, he 
writes his wife that he has heard an ex- 
cellent sermon from Orville Dewey; on, 
January 38, 1847, ‘“Have been at church 
to-day and heard that inimitable Dr. 
Dewey”; on January 31, 1847, “I long 
for Sunday to come, to hear him”; and 
in the same letter he wrote his wife 
from which the above is quoted be states 
that he considers Dewey superior to 
Channing. 

Senator Fairfield nearly became Vice- 
President on the ticket with President 
Polk. From 1837 to 1839 he and his fel- 
low Unitarian, Caleb Cushing, were the 
moving spirits in the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. He became chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate in 1845, 
and did much to assist that steadfast 
Unitarian, George Bancroft, in putting the 
navy on a sound basis. 

Let us hope the Maine Unitarians may 
put a tablet to his memory in our new 
Unitarian church in Washington. 

CHARLES Lyon CHANDLER. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Omnipotence 


MARGUERITH BH. WILKINSON 


Even the swallows fly 

By power He lends their wings— 
Only the Great could help 

Such little things. 
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The Lot of the Writer’s Wife 


BURTON 


RASCOR 


As to his literary work. . . . If she reads it (which she should not), 


it is a constant source of mortification to her. 
shame or reticence or decency whatever. 
world the most intimate family secrets. 


The man has no sense of 
He parades before the whole 
He drags all the skeletons out 


of the closet and pyts them on view, often adding two or three especially 


hideous ones made out of papier-maché. 


He offends his wife’s self-esteem 


by relating love episodes which, since she does not recall them, he must 


have experienced with some one else. 


And he is particularly ungracious 


in his revelation of his indifference to her type of beauty. If his wife 
is tall and dark, the heroines whom, in his tales, he endows with all 


imaginable charm, are sure to be slight and blonde. 


If his wife is plump 


and blonde he invariably commends a dark slim creature very warmly to 


his readers. 


Further, his heroes are usually just so many retouched portraits of 
himself, and he seldom gives himself the worst of it—The Bookman for 


November. 


Filling the Last Gap 
PROF. T. J.. MEEK 


By Bleanor Wood 
Edition. Boston: The 


From Dusert To THMPLD. 
Whitman. Teachers’ 
Beacon Press. $1.35. 

Some excellent Sunday-school helps 
have been published in recent years, but 
there is scarcely any comparable to the 
Beacon Oourse of Graded Lessons. This, 
however, has hitherto been suffering the 
serious handicap of not being complete 
for all the grades. The last of these gaps 
has now been filled and the volume is 
accordingly doubly welecome—for its own 


- sake and because of its value to the Series 


of which it forms a part. The title is a 
very happy one. The book covers the his- 
tory and literature of the Hebrews from 
their crude beginnings in the desert to 
the Christian era and the Jewish disper- 
sion. This is a period, not of stagnation, 
but of development, and Mrs. Whitman 
portrays clearly the successive stages of 
that development, particularly in moral 
and religious ideas. 

The course of studies is intended for 
ehildren of the seventh grade. It is very 
clear that the author knows children of 
this age and knows how to teach them. 
In her treatment of the material she has 
utilized the dramatic character of He- 
brew life and literature and has given it 
a setting that must appeal strongly to 
children and make very real to them the 
dramatic and likewise tragic history of a 
great and interesting people. An attrac- 
tive feature of the book is the extensive 
use of the Biblical text, thus acquainting 
the pupils with the literature of the 
The Teachers’ Edition has at 
the end ef each chapter additional infor- 
mation for the teacher and suggestions 
for teaching that are very pertinent. The 
little plays that are interspersed through 
the book, if utilized as suggested, must 
make a powerful appeal to the pupils and 
give them a very real appreciation of 
Hebrew life and thought. Two maps and 
a number of illustrations accompany the 
text, but there is no index. 


There is little to add in the way of 
criticism. The reviewer had the privilege 
of reading the book in manuscript form, 
but unfortunately it was already in type 
so that his suggestions could not all be 
incorporated. The defects are all of a 
minor sort and probably not evident to 
any except the specialist. The Kenite 
hypothesis regarding the origin of Yahweh 
is scarcely the prevailing opinion to-day; 
the treatment of Isaiah is not altogether 
in accord with more recent opinion re- 
garding that difficult prophet; Mitchell’s 
translation is now too old to use when we 
have others that are better; Jeremiah’s 
sermons ought to be represented in poetic 
form as is the case with the other 
prophets; there is too much dependence 
upon Smith’s Old Testament History; few 
are the scholars to-day who rule Ezra 
completely out of existence; the impor- 
tance of the post-exilic period is rather 
underestimated and accordingly receives 
brief treatment. These defects detract 
little, however, from a very useful, well- 
written, educative work. Pupils who use 
these lessons will have little to unlearn 
later and will have an appreciation of life 
and literature that will be of inestimable 
value and an outlook that must always 
be broad and liberal. 


Finding Our Own Islands 


Tun EXcHANTED GarpEN. By Henry James 
Forman. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. $2.00. 

In the Foreword, the author rather 
elaborately sets forth his aim—‘“to show 
that the dominant influence in every man’s 
destiny is woman.” When he has finished, 
he confesses that in reality he has only 


POWER 


Perhaps no other things have 
such power to lift the poor out of 


poverty, the wretched out of mis- 
ery, to make the burden bearer 
forget his burden, the sick his 
suffering, as books. 
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“set forth the life of one man, his present 
and his past, his difficulty in recognizing 
happiness, the endless folly, the tardiness 
of wisdom, the endless search.” 

The “one man,” Roderic Whitford, 
leaves his far-from-happy home at Adams 
Rock, just outside Boston, because the 
lady of his heart said he was not yet a 
man, He was eighteen, and she was several 
years his senior. The remark had to be 
disproved; he would show her how mis- 
taken she was. Without any formal fare- 
wells, Roderic left home, found a berth 
on a trading-ship, and quite promptly be- 
came aman. It is a far cry from the coast 
of Massachusetts to an unnamed island 
in the South Seas, but if home is really 
where the heart is, Roderic’s home was 
on the little island. Roderic finds the 
island fulfilling his aim in life because 
Allene is there, but Maisie’s search can- 
not end there. It would seem that all of 
us must find our own islands in this life. 

H. M. P. 


He Cannot Swallow the Third 


THe PropHpTsS or IsrarL. By Harold N. 


Wiener. London: R. Scott. 

The writer, assuming. the breakdown 
of Pentateuchal criticism, castigates the 
dogmatism of those who would confine 
the prophets to their times, excluding 
revelatory prediction. He centers his at- 
tack on Kuenen’s The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel, published in 1877, 
though he shows familiarity with some 
recent critical literature, and uses skill- 
fully certain archeological findings. But 
he has no conception of critical method; 
being content to discuss the events of a 
period and, finding material in a propheti- 
cal book that agrees, to confound ‘the crit- 
ics. For him more than for most of them, 
text disorder is a very present help in 
trouble. It is fair to say that he shows 
up the weakness of certain critical argu- 
ments and evidence; and it is worth noting 
that this stanch foe of historical criticism 
accepts two Isaiahs, though he cannot 
quite swallow a third. Ds AY, 0s 


Two Haphazard Travelers 


By Webb 
New York: The Century Company. 


We EXxpiorn TH GRHAT LAKRS. 
Waldron. 
$3.50. 

Whether it is the wife who writes and 
the husband who illustrates, as in that 
pleasant book of adventure, published a 
few years ago, called We Discover New 
England, or the husband who writes and 
the wife who illustrates, as in the present 
book of exploration, the result is likely 
to be a pleasant and profitable partner- 
ship. The story of this trip in ore- 
freighters and steamers and other con- 
veyances from Buffalo to Lake Superior 
and back again is the tale of two ad- 
yenturous spirits yielding to the roaming 
instinct and jotting down their impres- 
sions as they go along. The book is in 
no sense the kind of travel book which 
aims to impart ordered information about 
places visited. There is a wealth of in- 
formation here, but it is of the haphazard 
kind, gathered from the lips of men and 
from the testimony of observant and in- 
terested eyes. As we follow these two 
wanderers about on their visits to the Isle 
of Dreams and the Port des Morts and 
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the City of Oxblood Sandstone, and to 
many other places famous or obscure, we 
see with fresh eyes the Great Lake coun- 
try and the kind of people who sail on it 
and live about it. 


“Where Progress 
is a Form of Heresy” 

Tub BLACK Parrot. By Harry Hervey. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.90. 

This is a tale of the Golden Chersonese, 
that strange country between, Malaya and 
Indo-China, a romance of adventure and 
mystery, set in the exotic background of 
the Orient, which the author knows from 
first-hand experience. It is the story of 
the effort of various persons to unearth 
the mystery associated with the Black 
Parrot, an individual or band of indi- 
viduals engaged in aiding the escape of 
prisoners from Cayenne, and in thefts all 
over the world. It is a well-told and 
colorful story. 


Love is Strong as Death 

Torn WoMAN OF KNOCKALON. By Hall Caine. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

The book is a love story. But it is more 
than that. It is a war story. But only 
indirectly so.- The author calls it a 
parable. Perhaps that is the most accu- 
rate description of it. A parable of the 
after-war which we have called the peace, 
a parable whose purpose is to awaken 
again within us the long-forgotten ideal 
of forgiveness. Knockaloe was an intern- 
ment camp on the Isle of Man, where 
through the long years of the war Ger- 
man aliens were herded by the British 
Government. There it was that a fine 
young German engineer came to love a 
native girl whose farm had been taken 
over by the camp. And the story tells in 
a series of broken scenes the insuperable 
difficulties which their love came to face, 
until at last there seemed to them but 
one possible outecome—a supreme sacrifice 
for the sake of peace and brotherhood. A 
moving tale and a courageous one! May 
it, indeed, help the healing of an Almighty 
Hand! ©, RB. J. 
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Provence, Norway, and Mexico 

Tue SPELL OF PRoveNCE. By André Hallays. 
$3.75, ; 

Tun SPBLL oF Norway. By W. S. Monroe. 
$8.75. 

Mpxico AND HER PropLy orf TO-DAY. 
N. O. Winter. $4.00. 

All published by L. C. Page Company (Inc.), 
Boston, Mass. 

One tires a little of the title of the long 
list of books in the popular Spell Series. 
It seems a trifle artificial as applied to 
such varied countries, as though the pub- 
lishers had some form of incantation 
which cast a spell on any corner of the 
globe. Yet one must confess his delight in 
many of these books. The Spell of Pro- 
vence is the latest of them. This is no 
perfunctory travel-book, written at the be- 
hest of publishers to fill out a gap in a 
series. It is written by a Frenchman with 
enthusiasms, who feels in his heart the 
“spell” he tries to describe, who thrills us 
with his indignation over the mutilations 
and atrocities’ perpetrated by the would-be 
restorers of ancient ruins, who transfers 
to our own breast something of his pas- 
sionate love of France. The reviewer has 
passed some delightful days in the region 
here described, and though he, too, sought 
out those spots still unsoiled by the dust of 
travel, he found it interesting to note that 
the trail of Monsieur Hallays was a quite 
fresh one, which seldom crossed his own. 
So varied and fascinating is the lower 
Rhone and the Céte d’Azur. 

The Spell of Norway was originally 
published under the title In Viking Land. 
It is not of the same quality with the 
book on Provence. The author’s informa- 
tion comes from two vacation trips, and he 
relies largely upon extensive reading to 
supplement his first-hand information. 
The book, however, is a mine of informa- 
tion about this wonderful country. The 
author has avoided the pitfall into which 
many writers fall, of emphasizing to a 
disproportionate extent the physical fea- 
tures of the land. Here the human inter- 
est predominates, and vital chapters are 
added on letters and music and fine arts. 

Mexico and Her People of To-Day is 
not one of the Spell Series. It was first 
published in 1907 and has been several 
times revised. It is now again brought up 
to date, rewritten and amplified. In this 
new form it is a picture of present con- 
ditions, full of indispensable information 
for one who would understand Mexico 
to-day. Mexico has suffered grievously 
at the hand of foreigners and ambitious 
natives alike. But it is a land of rich 
resources, and the author believes that 
good days are ahead. In comparison with 
all the leading nations of Europe, its situa- 
tion is enviable indeed. Mexico, therefore, 
becomes a nation of growing importance 
to-day. It is well that we should know 
more of it, and this book of Mr. Winter’s 
provides us with the opportunity. 

(SEs Cle 


By 


_hame of Asterisk. 


Books Received 


Rip VAN WINKLE. 
Philadelphia: J. 
$0.75. 

A FISHHRMAN’S CREED. By W. H. Blake. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tan KrinepoM or Haven. By Hilbert §. 
Todd. New York-: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


By Washington Irving. 
B. Lippincott Company. 
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PLEASE NOTE 


Books listed under Tabloid Reviews are 
not always unimportant books. Some find 
their place here because, though important, 
their nature may be adequately suggested 
in brief compass. Others are here because 
they are second or third editions of signifi- 
cant books. Still others, because the re- 
viewers to whom the books were sent chose 
brevity as the soul of their wit. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tuer Comine or MAN. By John M.. Tyler. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $2.00. 

This is the sixth in the series of books 
written by Amherst men, a small book on 
a great subject. The author is describing 
the dramatis persone in the great play 
of evolution, and the scenes in which they 
appear. With admirable lucidity and a 
bold pen he outlines this wide and fasci- 
nating field of knowledge in the hope that 
we may learn to wonder at the amceba 
and gain a fellow-feeling for the worm. 


FREEDOM AND THH CoLLecn. By Alexander 

Meiklejohn. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. 
Dr. Meiklejohn has gathered together 
in this book, for them that “goon on pil- 
grimages,” nine distinctive addresses upon 
the teaching and learning of freedom. 
Written before and during and after the 
war, they reflect the changing of senti- 
ment of the times. Whatever the reader’s 
feeling regarding the crisis at Amherst, 
this book is a valuable contribution to the 
study of liberalism and its relation to 
education. 


Tun HuMAN Sipe or Fasrn. By Percy F. 
Bicknell. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

Jean Henri Casimir Fabre was born 
December 22, 1823. His centennial is 
upon us. This book is a fitting reminder 
of his greatness and his lovableness. 
Here is gathered up from the Hntomologi- 
cal Souvenirs and from other sources 
biographical information of fascinating 
interest, giving us delightful glimpses of 
this man to whom the spiders and the 
glow-worms and the beetles were little 
brothers. Fabre has made the insect 
world a fairyland by the sympathy of his 
insight and the vividness of his descrip- 
tive power. : 

Is~us or InLusion. Letters from the South 
Seas. Hdited by Bohun Lynch. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. $3.00. 

Extraordinarily vivid letters from the 
New Hebrides and other parts of the 
South Seas, in which is expressed the dis- 
illusionment of a man’s soul who goes 
to the Islands to find beauty and freedom 
and peace, and finds instead mosquitoes, 
malaria, dysentery, hardship, and vulgar- 
ity. The letters were not written for pub- 
lication, and the writer still goes by the 
Incidentally and un- 
eonsciously the writer reveals the con- 
tents of his own soul with an unflinching 
eandor which is sometimes almost repel- 
lent. A book of unpleasant realities, writ- 
ten by a man with an unusual gift of 
language, who disgusts us by the vacilla- 
tions and weaknésses of his own soul, 
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The Princess Polly, Old Prince, 
and the Peach Pie 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


In the lovely garden that spread all 
around the beautiful palace of King Frank 
and Queen Mabel there was a sunny 
corner which belonged to their little 
daughter, the Princess Polly. The King 
and Queen had given it to the Princess on 
her fifth birthday. And on that bright 
birthday morning the King had set out 
there, among the vines and flowers, a 
eunning little peach tree. It had been 
growing for some time, in a pot in the 
palace conservatory, among many other 
little peach trees in pots, and when it 
found itself in the open ground, with the 
responsibility of being the only peach tree 
in the Princess’s garden, it began at once 
to grow as fast as ever it could. It acted 
as though it felt bound in honor to be the 
finest peach tree that possibly could be— 
fine enough for the garden of a princess, 
or of any little girl who loves her garden 
-and tends it faithfully and lovingly. 

Like Mr. Finney’s turnip in the old 
nursery rhyme, “It grew, and it grew,” 
and then, just after the Princess Polly’s 
eighth birthday, it blossomed! Such 
lovely pink blossoms! Not so very many, 
for it still was not an exceedingly large 
tree, for all its earnest growing; but there 
were enough to make the Princess hop 
right up and down on that sunny morn- 
ing when she ran out to her garden before 
breakfast and found that the tight little 
buds had unfolded in the night. Then 
she hopped some more, and danced all 
around the tree, just as any little girl 
would hop and dance when surprised and 
delighted with such lovely blossoms. Skip- 
petyhop, her little brown dog, hopped and 
danced too. And when his mistress stopped 
and smelled the fragrant blossoms, Skip- 
petyhop stopped and stood up on his slen- 
der hind legs and poked his little brown 
nose into the center of a cluster—and 
broke it right off, “Snap!” 


“Q Skippetyhop!” cried the Princess, 


and the tears came in her eyes. But Skip- 
petyhop looked so sorry and ashamed, that 
she could not be cross with him. So she 
told him to cheer up—it was all right. 
And she picked up the cluster of blossoms 
and carried it into the palace to her 
mother, and Queen Mabel put it into a 
wonderful little ‘“Peachblossoms” vase 
and set it on the luncheon-table. And 
when King Frank saw the blossoms he 
said that it was lucky for him that Skip- 
petyhop broke them off, for he himself 
was so extremely busy helping make laws, 
just at that time, that probably he would 
not haye had time to go out into the 
garden to see them! 

But the humming-birds and butterflies 
and bees had plenty of time to visit the 
garden, and for three or four days they 
made that corner of it so bright and gay 
that Princess Polly could hardly bear to 
stay in the palace at all, except at night. 
Then the right time came for the blossoms 
to shed off. The pink petals fluttered 


down by ones and twos and threes, in 
little fluttery pink clouds, to the soft 
green turf. 

At first this made the Princess feel a 
bit sad, but when she looked where the 
blossoms had been, she saw numbers of 
little green peaches—so little, and so 
green, but peaches just the same! She 


-could hardly run fast enough to the 


palace, to tell her mother. 

The bees and the butterflies and the 
humming-birds flew away to find other 
blossoms, which was not a hard thing 
tv do in that palace garden, where every 
corner and the sides and the middle over- 
flowed with the lovely, fragrant things. 
And the little green peaches set to work 
growing with all their little might and 
main, Presently some of them blighted 
and fell off, and this, too, made the Prin- 
cess sad. But the old gardener told her 
that those which were left would be all 
the bigger and sweeter for not being 
crowded. So she cheered up. 


When Winter Comes ’ 


Under the counterpane white of the 
snow ; 

Sleep the sweet flowers summer-time 
left behind ; 

Daisies and violets, row after row, 

Tucked into bed by a hand that is kind. 

Good Mother Nature looks after her pets ; 

Good Father God has a care for us all; 

He who considered the lilies ne’er lets 

Any dear child from his guardianship 
fall. 

Then let old Winter be wild as it may, 

Closing about us its iciest bars ; 

Bravely we'll welcome the frost-shortened 
day: 

And the long night shows more glorious 
as SHA; O. 

Sentence Sermon 
Just to trust Him, this is all! 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


There were eleven peaches left. Hach 
one grew just as earnestly and just as 
fast as each other one, and they were 
nearly as large as small hens’ eggs, and, 
though still very hard and green, were be- 
ginning to show a pink flush on the sunny 
side, when one morning the Princess Polly 
brought the little Prince Donald out to 
see them. This dear little Brother Prince 
was just beginning to creep about, and to 
pull his plump little body up beside chairs 
and tables and anything else within reach. 
How he clapped his little pink dimpled 
hands when he saw the little pink-cheeked 
peaches. Then the Princess left him sit- 
ting on the grass while she ran to gather 
him some pinks. She stopped to straighten 
a bent stalk and pull a few weeds, and 
when she ran back to where she had left 
the little Prince, what do you think had 
happened? Prince Donald had pulled him- 
self up beside the peach tree, and had 
picked five of those eleven little green 
pink-cheeked peaches! 

“Q Donald, Donald!” cried the Princess. 
But he was playing so happily with the 
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fuzzy little peaches that she could not 
bear to be cross with him. Still, she could 
not help feeling unhappy. “O Mother,” 
she said, when Donald had been taken 
away to the nursery for his nap, “I 
wanted them for a peach pie for Father’s 
birthday. It was to have been a surprise 
for you both! The cook told me I might 
make it all myself, and she would show 
me just exactly how to do it!” 

“T am indeed very sorry, little Daugh- 
ter,” said Queen Mabel, “but six fine large 
peaches will make a pie quite large enough 
for any man, even a king! And I am sure 
that these will be extra large ones!” 

And so they were! And on the morning 
of King Frank’s birthday they were just 
exactly ripe and rosy and juicy enough 
for a pie. The cook showed the Princess 
just how to make it, exactly as she had 
promised, and it surely was a beautiful 
pie! And oh, how good it smelled! When 
browned just exactly brown enough, the 
cook took it from the oven, and set it on 
the sill of the pantry window, at the back 
side of the palace, to cool. She had saved 
a plump pink pitcher of yellow cream 
for the King to pour over it, too. 

“M-m-m-m-m-m!’’ said the Princess 
Polly. “My father will be so pleased with 
it, I know!” 

Then she ran to ask her nurse to put on 
her prettiest pink silk dress with little 
lace frills, which the Queen had told her 
she might wear in honor of the day. As 
soon as it was on, she ran back to see 
how the pie was cooling. On the way she 
met her father, coming in very tired from 
helping make some fine new laws. 

“Do come with me, Father!’ she cried. 
“Come, see your birthday present! It is 
a great surprise, so I cannot tell you 
what it is! But I will tell you this much 
—it was made from the peaches that 
grew on the tree that you planted in my 
garden on my fifth birthday; and I made 
it myself, on a lovely blue-edged plate— 
and oh, it smells so good! And the crust 
is so tender! Do come and see!” 

So the King, greatly interested, and no 
doubt greatly puzzled besides, took his 
little daughter’s hand, and let her lead 
him out through the palace dining-room 
and kitchen, and into the long pantry. 

And then—“Oh,, oh, oh!” cried the 
Princess Polly. And so would you! And 
so ‘would anybody! For there, just out- 
side the pantry window, stood Old Prince, 
the gardener’s horse, who somehow had 
got into the garden—and he had eaten 
every bit of that lovely pie! 

But the faithful, hard-working old 
beastie looked so innocent and pleased 
that the Princess Polly could not have the 
heart to scold him! 

Still, she did feel pretty unhappy about 
it. But the King tipped back his head, and 
laughed, and laughed, and laughed. Prince 
did look so funny, licking out the plate, to 
get the last drop of the juice of the King’s 
pie, his silky ears tipped forward, and his 
big kind eyes all shining and smiley! 

“Never mind, Pollykins!” said King 
Frank. “I have not had such a good 
laugh since I had to begin to be king. I 
think it has done me more good than even 
your delicious pie could have done me!” 
And then he burst out laughing again, and 
laughed till the tears came. 
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The cook heard him, and came running 
in from the store-room, and how she 
laughed, too! And the Princess’s nurse 
came to look and see if the Princess was 
in any danger of getting a spot on her 
charming pink dress—and how she 
laughed, too! And the Queen came, in 
haste, to see why the King and the 
Princess were so late in coming to dinner. 
And oh, how she did laugh, too! The 
nurse had brought Prince Donald along, 
and he laughed—oh, how-he laughed! So 
the Princess Polly perked up and laughed 
with the rest! And Old Prince kept on 
looking smilier and smilier! And they 
gave him the pitcher of yellow cream, 
right in his empty pie-plate. 

And so, you see, in spite of all mishaps, 
everybody concerned was made happy by 
the Princess Polly, Old Prince, and the 


ie! 
peach pie! [All rights reserved] 


The Bend-in-the-Road Club 
MARGARET HILL 


“Who will go for a tramp with me 
after school to-day?’ asked Aunt Helen, 
always a welcome visitor in the Blair 
household. “Six whole months since I’ve 
seen my nevvy and niece, and I want to 
eatch up in news of all their importan 
affairs.” by 

“To-day?” from Jimsy. “Couldn’t you 
make it to-morrow, Aunt Helen?’ 

“Do make it to-morrow,’ chimed in 
Marjorie. “We both want to go, you 
know we do, and we'll take you to our 
secret spot in the woods and show you 
our bayberry bushes. We _ discovered 
them, and we're saving them for Christ- 
mas, if nobody else finds them before 
pnts 

“To-morrow it is, then,’ agreed Aunt 
Helen. “But may I ask what fills this 
afternoon? Something important as well 
as something happy, I'll wager from the 
looks of both of you.” 

“Oh, to-day’s Thursday, 
began Jimsy, 
cake. 

“And Thursday’s our club. We don’t 
ever possibly miss it,’ finished Marjorie, 
with enthusiasm if with lack of grammar. 

“What club? Oh, dén’t you know about 
it It’s our SBend-in-the-Road Club. 
Mother’ll tell you about it, won’t you, 
Mums?” she finished hurriedly as the 
town whistle blew its warning that after- 
noon session was but fifteen minutes 
away. 

After the scurrying footsteps and gay 
voices had left the house in grown-up 
quiet, Aunt Helen turned to Mother. 
“You don’t know the gay little spot in my 
heart that opens the minute I get back to 
a house where there are children,’ she 
began. “And what is this club of theirs? 
A fad of the minute? An extraordinary 
name it has, which doesn’t enlighten me 
an atom. Important above all ordinary 
matters, too, I judge?” 

Mother smiled a little wistfully as she 
answered, “I’m a silent but ardent mem- 
ber of this particular club, though I think 
it’s only fair to let the children have the 
meetings to themselves, since they started 
it all of their own accord.” 


you know,” 
eating his last crumb of 
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“You’re as interested, every bit, as 
they !” exclaimed Aunt Helen, in real sur- 
prise. “Am I to be enlightened or am 
I not? Their own name, too?” 

“Their own name,” repeated Mother. 
“Yes, of course I am telling you. Per- 
haps you remember that when you last 
were here a new family had but just 
moved into the neighborhood?’ 

“T’d forgotten, but now I do, in the 
gray house just where the street curves.” 

“Or bends,’ said Mother, “and you 
know this is Holloway Road, not Street.” 

“Oho!” said Aunt Helen. “I see the 
first ray of light. All right, where the 
road bends.” 

Mother nodded. “One of the children 
in that family is a boy six months 
younger than Jimsy. His name is Robert 
Durham, ‘Bobs’ for nickname. He’s a 
cripple—either in bed or on good days 
in a wheel chair in his room.” 

“Oh!” from Aunt Helen. 

Mother looked rather mistily toward 
the corner of the wide hall where bats and 
rackets and snowshoes stood. “I know. 
He is the first child they’ve known who 
hasn’t had young health, as they have. 
However, it’s in no way a sad story— 
you wait and see. His room is on the 
front, with the big windows to the east 
and the south. On wheel-chair days he’s 
always in the south windows, and of 
course it was no time before the children 
knew him,—you know the methods, waves 
and smiles,—till before a week was past 
they were as much at home in his sunny 
room as in their own playroom. Yes, his 
mother wants him to be with children as 
much as he can.” 

“Poor little chap! said Aunt Helen. “I 
should think he would get tired of one 
room, however pleasant.” 

“Just what I said,’ went on Mother. 
“And the children said, ‘Oh, but he has 
the bend in the road.’ Yes, I was as mys- 
tified as you, but it’s all matter-of-fact to 
them, bless their hearts. ‘He says when 
he gets tired of reading or playing games 
he sits and watches the bend in the road,’ 
they told me. ‘And he says something 
or other is sure to come round the bend 
if you just wait long enough, and it’s 
fun ’xpecting it, cause you never know 
what's coming, but it’s always something 
nice.’ I’m telling it to you just as they 
told me.” 

“What is it that comes?” 
voice was soft. 

“It may be anything. Sometimes it’s 
the grocer boy with that jolly black-and- 
white dog on the seat beside him. All 
the children love that dog. Bobs keeps 


China’s Sons in Columbia 


This year Columbia University, in New 
York City, enrolls students not only from 
every State of the Union, but from nearly 
every country of the world. Fifty-eight 
come from the possessions of the United 
States. Five hundred and eleven come 
from foreign countries, with China in the 
lead with one hundred and ninety-two 
students. Canada sends sixty-eight, Japan 
fifty-two, and South Africa ten. Other 
countries represented at Columbia are 
Albania, Cyprus, Esthonia, Iceland, Siam, 
and Syria. 


Aunt Helen's 
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The Dog and the Burglar 


A Baltimore insurance company says: 
“Man’s most loyal friend, the dog, is the 
original and in some respects the most 
reliable burglar alarm.” The same com- 
pany further announces that hereafter it 
will be their policy to charge from 5 to 10 
per cent. less in a house-burglary insur- 
ance where there is a dog, than on a 
house where no dog is kept. 


te 


erackers in his room for him, because the 
grocer boy runs up to see him, with the 
dog at his heels. Or sometimes it’s the 
postman, and a postman’s blue coat 
always means a chance of a_ surprise. 
Anybody coming round that bend means 
at least a smile, because everybody on 
the road looks at that window now in 
passing.” : 

“And the club, who started that?” Aunt 
Helen was at the window looking down 
the road at the gray house where Bobs 
lived. 

‘All of them—I think it’s. always all 
of them when children do things,” said 
Mother. “Anyway, one day they came 
home from Bobs’ and said they’d formed 
a club, and that Bobs had been reading 
in the paper about. some newsboy who 
was crippled but yet made a living in 
his wheel chair, and Bobs was cut up 
about it, and said that so many jolly 
things came to him, he wished they could 
do something for that newsboy (this is 
the gist of what I gathered from their 
rather disjointed account), and the result 
was that all the children took to the idea 
like ducks to water. Other children? Oh, 
yes, all the children in the whole neighbor- 
hold are his friends, not just Jimsy and 
Marjory. Yes, they’ve all joined in his 
game of watching the bend of the road, 
so they stumbled on that for their club 
name.” 

“Who but children’— 
Helen. 

“That's just it,’ agreed Mother, “who 
but children. Well, at this stage the 
mothers became silent club members, and 
one mother suggested that a handcraft 


began Aunt 


teacher come every Thursday to teach 


the club how to weave baskets and do 
simple modeling, and carve little things 
in wood. Yes, of course, to make money. 
The whole club is wild to make money.” 

“I’m so glad I haven’t bought a single 
Christmas present!” said Aunt. Helen. 
“And my list is a mile long!” 

Mother beamed. “Just what I’m going 
to do,” she said. “They’re going to have 
their sale in Bobs’ room two weeks from 
to-day, and with the money”— 

“You needn’t tell me what they’re 
going to do with the money,” said Aunt 
Helen, indignantly. “Once light is thrown, 
I’m not blind. Going to make as many 
jolly things come around the bend of the 
road for aS many wheel chairs as they 
ean, aren’t they? Though probably they 
wouldn’t put it in those words. My! I 
do hope they won't fix the prices too low!” 
she added with as much real anxiety in 
her voice as though she were a full-fledged 
member of the club. 

[All rights reserved] 
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_ The Locke Memorial Reredos 


| N A RECENT Sunday morning the 
; Locke memorial reredos was dedi- 
eated at the First Church in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. It was given by the bequest 
of Miss Mary I. Locke, in memory of her 
brother Charles A. Locke, both having 


been members of the First Church for 
many years. 


As Miss Locke had also left 


chéneau, and with angel figures serving 
as brackets on either side. The central 
panel rising behind the communion table 
bears a gold-inlayed cross. The side 
panels bear inscriptions “To the mem- 
ory of Charles Augustus Locke, 1852-1920, 
who loved this church deeply and served 
it generously,” and “Erected by the be- 


a generous bequest to the American Unita- 
rian Association, it was fitting that the 
Secretary of the Association, Louis C. 
Cornish, D.D., assisted the minister of 
the church, Addison Moore, D.D., in the 
service. Dr. Cornish read the Scripture 
lesson and the prayers, and the minister 


_ preached the sermon. 


The memorial was presented by the 
chairman of the memorial committee, 
George P. Dike, who briefly stated the 
terms of the bequest and described their 
fulfillment in the reredos, which was 
then accepted on behalf of the church by 


_ the chairman of the standing committee, 


Arthur Tisdale Bradlee. 
The reredos is of antiqued oak, with a 
carved canopy terminating in a foliated 


quest of his sister, Mary Ingersoll Locke, 
long a beloved member of this church.” 

The communion table is also richly 
earved of the same material as the rere- 
dos, and on either side of the table 
stands a ._permanent oaken candelabrum 
terminating in an angel figure holding 
a single candle. (These candelabra are 
not shown in the picture.) The cande- 
labra, the communion table, and the rere- 
dos in their ornamentation and tracery 
are appropriately gilded and colored, and 
the artistic effect reflects great credit 
upon the architect who designed the me- 
morial, Charles Collens, as well as upon 
the skill of the artists who carried out 
his design. 
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Young People for Better Pictures 


With the object of providing clean 
moving pictures for the community, as a 
part of its community welfare program. 
the Clapboard Trees Club, Young People’s 
Religious Union, of Westwood, Mass., has 
bought a Pathescope projection machine 
and is putting on a series of picture pro- 
grams. At the second of a series of 
monthly Sunday evening meetings devoted 
to social and political problems, Decem- 
ber 2, the Club heard W. Cameron Forbes, 
former Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines, and a grandson of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, discuss “The Philippines and 
Our Responsibility to Them.” 


Many Friends Say Farewell 


About 250 members of the congregation 
of the church at Spokane, Wash., and 
other friends gathered at the Davenport 
Hotel, Saturday evening, November 10, for 
a farewell banquet given in honor of 
Rey. Eugene M. Cosgrove, who is conclud- 
ing a pastorate of three years with that 
church. George Greenwood was toastmas- 
ter. Among the speakers were B. A. 
Smith, president of the Unitarian Society ; 
Prof. R. J. Fry of Lewis and Clark High 
School; Rabbi J. K. Levine of Temple 
Emmanuel; Will Everett, Sunday-school 
leader; Mrs. M. Roark of the Alliance, 
and Harold V. Anderson, pianist and in- 
timate friend of Mr. Cosgrove. Mr. Cos- 
grove preached his final sermon before 
an audience of 900, Sunday morning, No- 
vember 4, in the Clemmer Theatre. 


Laymen Will Sing Carols 


The Laymen’s League is planning to 
observe Christmas Eve in Boston, Mass., 
first with carol-singing by the League 
chorus at Arlington Street Church, at 8.30 
P.M., Where Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
the minister, will conduct the service. 
Then the chorus will march over Beacon 
Hill and down through the Common, re- 
turning to Unity House, singing carols in 
the streets. At Unity House the singers 


will welcome Christmas morning with 
Singing, and supper will be served. 
William E. Weston, leader of the 


chorus, will conduct a rehearsal at Unity 
House, Friday evening, December 21. 
Supper will be served at six o’clock pre- 
ceding the rehearsal. 


Atlanta Church Annual Meeting 


The important event of the autumn at 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church, At- 
lanta, Ga., was the annual parish meeting 
and supper, November 9. Supper was 
served to seventy-five people. Wade P. 
Harding presided at the meeting. A mo- 
ment of silent commemoration of Dr. G.I. 
Keirn preceded the business. Rev. Ernest 
J. Bowden, minister of the church, spoke 
of plans for the year. Work with the 
young people was stressed. Members of 
the church school attend a special church 
service each Sunday preceding the regular 
worship. The adult Bible class is led by 
J. P. Faulkener. It began with six mem- 
bers and now has an attendance of from 
twelve to twenty. 
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Likens Liberals to Lepers 


Recent Meeting of Fundamentalists Carries Warfare Onward 


There is no doubt now that Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER rendered a great 
service to religion and humanity 
when on February 23, 1922, it first 
exposed the fundamentalist menace 
to the country and ‘the. world. Dr. 
Curtis Lee Laws, editor of the Watch- 
man-Examiner, who gave the word 
“tundamentalist” its present mean- 
ing, and who is the outstanding figure 
in the fundamentalist. movement in 
the Baptist. Church, where, in fact, 
it started, has said, “THr REGISTER 
performed the greatest feat in modern 
journalism by telling the whole coun- 
try about the most significant issue 
in modern religion, which issue the 
liberals in the Baptist and other 
churches were afraid to handle them- 
selves.” Dr. Laws is still a foe of 
liberalism, but he knows the meaning 
of what THe Reerster has done. It 
is interesting to reprint from the news 
columns of the New York Tribune of 
December 3, 1928, the following report 
of the fundamentalists, held in that 
city Sunday, December 2. The divi- 
sion grows from more to more. 


RAYING FOR DIVINE ASSISTANCE 
in starting a great purifying fire which 
will sweep across the continent and con- 
sume the wood, hay, and stubble of reli- 
gious modernism, nearly 1,000 fundamen- 
talists crowded into Calvary Baptist 
Church here yesterday afternoon to attend 
the first of a nation-wide series of public 
gatherings to rally the more conservative 
element in the Baptist Church against the 
new teachings they distrust. 
These were men gnd women of the old 
psalm-singing stamp who filled the pews 
to hear Rey. Dr. J. Frank Norris of Fort 
Worth, pastor of the largest Baptist 
chureh in the country, sound the battle- 
ery against the ‘‘enemy boring from within, 
posing as Christians as they attack the 
essentials of our faith.’ They shouted 
their approval from every corner as be 
promised they would take the offensive 
with the unsheathed sword of the Living 
Word and would dictate their own terms 
when the struggle is ended. They laughed 
and broke into open applause when he 
scoffed at the thought of a liberal revival 
to support the enemy or the possibility of 
peaceful agreement with their adversaries. 
Their chorus of ‘“Amens” rolled slowly 
across the church again and again as he 
likened the modernists to wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, to Judas approaching his Lord 
with a kiss on his lips and blood-money 
in his hands, to Joab feigning friendship 
as he drew Abner aside to slay him, to 
Absalom sitting in the city gates to win 
favor with the people that he might wrest 
the kingdom from his father, to the 
cuckoos laying their eggs in the blackbird’s 
nest to be hatched by another. 

“Or I might liken them to lepers,’ he 
thundered, “for there are those who say 
they are all right except in spots. Leviti- 
cus tells us that lepers shall be unclean 


and live apart, nevermore to touch their 
wives and their friends. These lepers of 
the spirit, these lepers of doubt, are more 
dangerous than the bodily lepers of old 
time. If they cannot be cured, they too 
must be cast out from among us.” 

There was no compromise about Dr. 
Norris’s stand. He declared that either 
the Bible is the inspired word of God 
free from all error or else mankind 
has no trustworthy revelation. He out- 
lined the attitude of the fundamentalists 
on the vicarious atonement, the virgin 
birth, the physical resurrection, the in- 
fallibility of the Seriptures. For a mo- 
ment, like a true and courageous soldier, 


- he went forth to battle the modernists 


on the ground of which they are most 
sure—the mythical nature of the creation 
story of Genesis. 

Then he threw down the gauntlet to 
the modernists. 

“There are two distinct opposing views 
in all the evangelical denominations,” he 
said, ‘views between which there can be 
no compromise. We fundamentalists are 
not seeking to split the church, but we 
are determined to wage a relentless war 
against every phase of modernism. We 
propose to carry this war into every col- 
lege and university and into every leg- 
islature. We intend to drive the teach- 
ing of this outgrowth of German rational- 
ism from all our schools. 

“We believe that the fundamentalist 
movement will bring a great spiritual 
revival to this country, as great in its 
effect, perhaps, as the Reformation, the 
Puritan movement, or the work of 
Wesley. We believe that without such 
a spiritual awakening America is doomed, 
for we have gone too far in religious 


infidelity. Sabbath desecration, licentious 
dancing, home-breaking, divorce-making, 
graft, and crime.” 

Ten more meetings like that in Calvary 
yesterday afternoon will be held there this 
week, one every afternoon and every 
evening from now until Friday. They 
have been called by the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America and the Baptist 
Fundamentalist League of Greater New 
York and vicinity to “seek God’s help to 

(Continued on page 1199) 


Don’t Fail to Visit 


y° Old’ GREY HOUSE 


58-60 ANDERSON STREET 
(off Pinckney), BOSTON 
Afternoon Tea 
(Waffles) 3 to 5 
Dinner (Week-days) 6 to 8 Sundays 12.30 to 2.30 
Suriday Evening Supper 5.30 to 7.30 


BOOKSHOP and LENDING LIBRARY 
CHRISTMAS CARDS and GIFTS 
CaRoLiIne Ler Carter, Mgr. 


Telephones: HAYMARKET 0227 and 
BOWDOIN 0864-M 
Six minut:s from Park Street 
(Unitarians specially welcome) 


Srecial Luncheon 12 to 2 


Allmakes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. 3.0 tas) mesh nee 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 


paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price li PC. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


WANT WORK uéme ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, 
guarantee employment, and furnish WORKING OUT — 
FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write to-day. 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept.25, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Why not Subscribe for 
SCATTERED SEEDS? 


An illustrated Monthly magazine for children expressing through its stories the 
ideals of the Society of Friends without denominational bias. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL BUREAU, 154 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


75 cents a year. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling.. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted’Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


INDIES— 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK'S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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(Continued from page 1198) 
bring the modernists to repentance or to 
take measures designed to expel from the 
denomination those who deny the great 
doctrines” for which the fundamentalists 
stand. i 

One by one each of these essential 
doctrines will be taken up at the suc- 
cessive meetings by a prominent clergy- 
man, that the people may reaffirm their 
faith in them. The infallibility of the 
Bible was the thesis upheld at Calvary 
Chureh yesterday, as well as at a similar 
gathering in Greenwood Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn—the-only meeting out- 
side Manhattan scheduled for this first 
week of the campaign. 

“We fundamentalists believe,” Dr. Next 
ris asserted, ‘that the Bible is the word 
of God, so inspired as to be free from 
any error, the final and complete revela- 
tion of God’s will to man; not that it 
contains the word of God, 
is the word of God. 
“The modernists who cast doubt upon 
this truth are following the same course 
as Satan in the Garden of Eden, who 
first questioned the word of God before 
he told Eve that she had no need of God 
and tempted her. And the modernists are 


but that it: 


The Christian Register 


- ing with pick and shovel have found the 


nf 


Bible stories cut in hieroglyphics again 
and again, until we can almost say that 
the historical parts of the Scriptures could 
be reproduced from other sources if every 
Bible in the world were destroyed. 

“Adam knew more about biology than 
any man living to-day, for he knew all 
the beasts of the field by name. I would 
believe that God made man from the tad- 
pole and chimpanzee if He said so, but 
He didn’t. The reason we find different 
species is because, as Genesis tells us, 
God separated every living creature after 
its kind. Science cannot disprove the 
Bible story. 

“Take the order of creation set forth 
in Genesis: First heayen and earth, then 
dry land and the seas, then vegetable life, 
then fish and birds, animals, and finally 
man. Isn’t that the very succession geolo- 
gists accept? 

“Why do we have to learn so often 
that the men who wrote the Bible knew 
what they were writing? Why did we 
say in 1918 that another war was impos- 


i sible, when the Old and New Testaments 
_both declare there will be wars until the 


headed for the same expression of atheism | 
‘that was true and planted their potatoes 


which Satan professed before the fall of 
man. 

“We do not fear scientific research. 
We welcome it, for all the investigation 


end of this age? Why do we doubt that 
God put the stars in the heavens for signs 
and for seasons? Our grandfathers knew 


on moonless nights, accepting the sign in 
the heavens. Last year I planted six hills 


‘on dark evenings and six by moonlight, 


of the last thirty years has confirmed | 


our confidence. 


The archeologists work- | 


and the crop proved the old belief was 
right.” 


Bishops’ “Fundamentalist Aberration” 


Rector Reiland Pleads with Laymen to Hold On 


7 


One of the most important reactions — 
against the House of Bishops of the Prot-— 
estant Episcopal Church, which passed . 
. hands of the modernists, and they begin 
to suspect it. 


resolutions against Bishop Lawrence's 
liberal views recently in Dallas, was that 


in the diocese of New York. The New 
York Evening Post of Monday, December - 
_ tion will be absolutely and ably answered 


3, said: 


Bishop William T. Manning of the. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
to-day to comment upon the statements 
made yesterday by Rey. Karl Reiland, 
D.D., 
his weekly church bulletin, 
resolutions adopted by the House of 
Bishops at its recent Texas meeting call- 
ing for a literal interpretation of the 


refused » ee : : 
‘ Christian in this or any 


rector of St. George’s Church, in| 
assailing the | 


‘ 


at this time. ‘Whom the gods would 
destroy’ they first make mad. The funda- 
mentalists are being delivered into the 


“IT want to urge every one interested 
te be patient and hold on, for that resolu- 


both here and in England that the points 
raised by it will never trouble any liberal 
other church. 
The resolution is a reactionary, ‘funda- 
mentalist’ aberration, and will stand as a 
humiliating monument to Hpiscopal schol- 
arship and a witness to the utter lack 
of intelligent appreciation of the great 


» advance in modern knowledge which these 


' 


Apostles’ Creed and the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth by every deacon, priest, or — 


bishop. 

The rector’s statement appeared in con- 
nection with an appeal to his parishioners 
not to leave the church because they 


latter years have brought to us. 
“Not a word did the bishops say of 
the cardinal promise which every minister 


-makes at his ordination—and they make 


could not subscribe to the demands of | 


the bishops. Bishop Manning said he had 
seen the bulletin. 

Urging his parishioners not to resign 
from the church because of the action of 
the House of Bishops, Dr. 
cized the action of the bishops as a 
“reactionary, fundamentalist aberration.” 

“Personally I believe it is a good thing,” 
says the rector, “to have these ten points 


J 


it, too, twice over—to teach nothing as 
necessary to salvation but that which you 
shall be persuaded maybe concluded and 
proved by the Scriptures. This is the 


- actual test.” 


Reiland criti-_ 


It is known that a serious threat. of 
leaving the church has been made by 
many liberal men and- women who are 


-out of sympathy with Bishop Manning, 


who wrote the Dallas resolutions that 
are taken as a rebuke against Bishop 


* Lawrence, 
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DOWSE INSTITUTE 


“SAINT PAUL” 


A Series of Five Lectures by 
Dr. TERROT R. GLOVER 
of Cambridge, England 
at the 


NEW LECTURE HALL 


Kirkland, corner of Oxford Street, Cambridge 
AT EIGHT O’CLOCK 
Monday, December 17, Damascus 
Tuesday, December 18, Not Having Mine Own 
Righteousness 
Wednesday, December 19, The Life of Obedience 
Thursday, December 20, The Human Paul 
Friday, December 21, The Love of Christ 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. 64428. Postpaid. 

TWO CENTS EACH 

For 25 or More 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 on Life of Christ. No two 
alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page pata onde for 
15 cents in coin or stamp: 
The Perry Pictures Co.. Malden, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TOYS 


SILVER SURPRISE, Tinsel tube holding six 
toys, 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Write for circular: 
Mistress Parry R. Comrorr, Cambridge 40, 


F Mass. 


a 


SANITARIUM 


FLORIDA IS CALLING—Regain health and 
happiness at the Howell Sanitarium, Orlando, 
Florida. Milk Cure, Osteopathy, Electronic 
and other-natural methods. 


. BOOKS 


14,000 MILES. A Carriage and Two Women. 
By Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hown, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


MUSIC 


CHARMING DUET, “Name of Jesus.” Won- 
derfully attractive. Money back guarantee. 
Order two copies for 50 cents. No stamps. 
Cuas. E. Braun, 2459 BH. 89th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. aes 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR $1.00 I will send, postpaid, anywhere, 24 

envelopes and 24 sheets of paper, with your 

name and address neatly printed on each. C. 

Bean Printer, 818 Dudley Street, Roxbury, 
ass. 


w 


MY OWN PERSONAL STATIONERY 


NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 100 double 
sheets or 200 single sheets of white Hammer- 
mill bond paper, with envelopes to match, 
boxed, for $1.06 postpaid. C. W. FuLuiwoop, 
$4 Asbury Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


‘WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. Wor 


| particulars, apply to MuTuAaL AID ASSOCIATION, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Highest endorsements. Price 50 cents. 
Tor SHAKESPEARH CLUB, Camden, Me. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sauus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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Union Services of Thanksgiving 


Two Unitarian churches which enter- 
tained other churches of the community 
in a union Thanksgiving service were 
those at St. Paul, Minn., and Toledo, 
Ohio. Universalists and Jews joined in 
the service at St. Paul, and Congregation- 
alists and Jews in the one at Toledo. 


Gift of $5,000 for Parish House 


The church at Portland, Me., is plan- 
ning an enlargement of its parish house. 
The plans call for bringing the present 
building forward twenty feet and for ex- 
tensive interior decoration. The estimated 
cost of the alterations is $20,000. James 
Hopkins Smith of Falmouth Foreside, Me., 
has recently contributed $5,000 toward the 
fund. 


Nineteen Accessions, 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Nineteen persons united with the First 
Unitarian Church of Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
on Sunday, Noyember 18, making a total 
of 170 who have entered the fellowship of 
this chureh since its organization, Octo- 
ber 17, 1920. During that time the church 
has lost two members by death and seven- 
teen by remoyal. Sixteen members are 
non-resident. Resident membership is 
135; entire membership, 151. Dr. Bruce 
Swift is minister. 


Must Preach Unitarian Principles 


If the First Congregational Church of 
Grafton, Mass., will continue Unitarian 
preaching, it will be the residuary legatee 
under the will of Charles M. Batcheldor. 
Should the church, however, cease for 
more than one year to preach Unitarian- 
ism, the residue of Mr. Batcheldor’s es- 
tate will go to the American Unitarian 
Association. Lewis T. Houghton, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is directed by the will to pay 
the income to the society. The value of 
the estate is not estimated. Mr. Batchel- 
dor was more than ninety years of age 
at the time of his death. 


Dedicate Flags at Harvest Service 


An important event at the church in 
Scituate, Mass., took place Sunday, No- 
vember 25, when congregation and Sun- 
day-school combined in a special session 
for the purpose of formally receiving and 
dedicating the hymn-board, and two flags 
—the American and the state fiag. The 
ehurch was decorated with emblems of 
harvest. The program included music and 
recitations by members of the Sunday- 
school. The sermon was by the pastor, 
Rey. Cornelius Heyn, on “A Hunger Never 
Fully Satisfied.” 


First Fair in its History 


The First Unitarian Church of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is increasing in strength and 
enthusiasm. Rey. Harry Taylor, the min- 
ister, who will soon go to Australia, leaves 
the church better and stronger than it has 
ever been. On Tuesday, November 20, 
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the chureh held the first fair in its his- 
tory. There were stalls for Christmas 
gifts, aprons, imported Chinese articles, 
cake and ice-cream, books and second- 
hand articles. The sale was conducted in 
the afternoon and evening, and the few 
articles left at 9 p.m. were sold at auction 
by W. B. Hilton. All the people of the 
church, especially the ladies, worked with 
zest and enthusiasm for many months 
previous to the fair. -They were rewarded 
by seeing a large attendance. The total 
profits exceed $230, which will be a great 
help to the church during the coming year. 


Dr. Glover on Saint Paul 


A series of five lectures on Saint Paul 
will be given by Dr. Terrot Reaveley 
Glover of Cambridge, England. on succes- 
sive evenings from December 17 to 21, in 
the New Lecture Hall, Kirkland Street, 
corner of Oxford Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., at eight o’clock, under the auspices 
of the Dowse Institute. The lectures will 
be open to the public. Dr. Glover is fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University of Cam- 


bridge; he is highly esteemed for his 
writings, which include “The Jesus of 
History,” ‘Jesus in the Experience of 


Men,” “Conflict of Religions in the Harly 
Roman Empire,” and “Progress in Reli- 
gion.” Dr. Glover is recognized as one of 
the highest authorities on Greek litera- 
ture and history, and on the Jewish reli- 
gion and the early Christian Church. The 
subjects for the lectures are as follows: 
Monday, December 17, “Damascus” ; Tues- 
day, December 18, “Not having Mine Own 
Righteousness”; Wednesday, December 19, 
“The Life of Obedience”; Thursday, De- 
cember 20, “The Human Paul”; Friday, 
December 21, “The Love of Christ.” 


The Register in the Calendars 


Among the latest calendars to speak an 
urgent word in behalf of THE REGISTER 
Campaign are the Unitarian Bulletin, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Society in Newton, Mass., and 
the December bulletin of the First Con- 
gregational Society, New Bedford, Mass. 
Thank you. In the November calendar 

(Continued on page 1201) 
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*“THE 
CHRIST STORY” 


By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Can be obtained in - 
combination with 


THE REGISTER 


at a saving of 


$1.00 


‘*The Christ Story” . 


$2.50 
THE REGISTER . . $3.00 
Combination Cffer 
$4.50 
“The Christ Story,” although 
written for boys and girls, will 
be enjoyed by men and women. 
A beautiful gift for some child 
or adult this Christmas. 
Send your order to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


or give it to your local subscription 
representative 


PROTESTANT CONTROVERSY 


between 


Fundamentalists and Liberals 


as treated in 
The Psychology of Inspiration 


By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D. 
Formerly Professor in Princeton University 


A most interesting and timely discussion with refer- 
ence to the proper interpretation and use of the Bible. 
The author shows that, according to experience, truth 
is seldom entirely contained in any statement of it; 
that, according to experiment, a man’s inner spiritual 
nature can be reached by inspirational influences not 
communicated through his physical senses; that, accord- 
ing to science, such influences affect the recipient, and 
are imparted by him to others, through the method of 
suggestion rather than of dictation, and that, there- 
ore, a communication, however divinely true in spirit, 
may not be tmue, if interpreted according to the letter; 
because what one means by suggestive and non-dicta- 
torial inspiration is that which leaves its subject free 
to give expression to its purport through forms of 
language influenced, more or less, by his own tempera- 
ment, inexperience, and ignorance. At the same time, 
it is shown that this suggested and suggestive, rather 
than dictated and dictatorial, text is the very kind 
of agency most needed by a man’s mind which cannot 
fully receive truth except by being made to think it 
out for himself: and which, ,in order to secure this 
result, must be left free to think it out in accordance 
with the natural laws conditioning all mental action. 

1zmo, Cloth. $2, net; $2.12 post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. D, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
/ TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 


. 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
CUR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
- BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= eens minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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of the First Parish Church, Lexington, 
Mass., we observe the following direct 
appeal: “Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER ought 
to be in every Unitarian home. Your 
minister knows liberal people—not Unita- 
rians—who subscribe for it. It is an ex- 
cellent journal of the Liberal movement 
in America and throughout the world. 
Our denomination is most fortunate in 
having a periodical so ably edited. It is 
one of the best periodicals of its kind— 
possibly the best. But this excellent jour- 
nal is unfortunate in the meager support 
it receives from our people. It is not 
a ministers’ paper, although our ministers 
have borne more than their share of its 
support. “It is our official denomina- 
tional periodical, and it has departments 
for the whole family. This month the 
price goes down to $3.00 a year. If you 
do not have THE Recister in your home, 
will you not try it for one year? Subscrip- 
tions may be sent directly to the office of 
Tue Reeister, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
or your minister will be glad to forward 
your subscription.” 

The calendar of the South Church, 
Portsmouth, N.H., asks that. members of 
the parish take THe Reerstsr, that there 


may be “a thoroughly prepared congre- 


gation Sunday after Sunday”: “THE 
CHRISTIAN Reeister—If every Unitarian 
home contained this journal of liberal and 
applied religion, every Unitarian minis- 
ter would have a thoroughly prepared 
congregation Sunday after Sunday, in 
vital touch with great national and inter- 
national movements in the field of religion 
and deeply interested in the cause of Lib- 
eral Christianity and the future of Uni- 
tarianism. Why not subscribe to it? The 
cost is slight,—$3.00. a year,—and you re- 
ceive so much for your money. All our 
Alliance and Laymen’s League members 
would enjoy it. Bring your children up 
on THE REGISTER, and when they are old 
they will not depart from the faith which 
makes faithful.” 


Way Berkeley Relief 
Fund was Used 


When a disastrous fire laid waste a 
large portion of Berkeley, Calif., some 
weeks ago, and relief for immediate need 
was furnished from various sources, the 
Laymen’s League made an appeal to its 
290 chapters for assistance to enable 
Berkeley Unitarians to meet their sub- 
scriptions to their church. LHighty chap- 
ters and 105 members of the Laymen’s 
League who belong to no chapter ;re- 
sponded. A total of $1,858.91 was sub- 
scribed, and, this being ample to cover the 
specific needs which inspired the appeal, 
it was announced that no further sub- 
scriptions were desired for this purpose. 
These are the ways-in which the money 
was used: ; 

Fire sufferers who had not made all the 
payménts on their subscriptions to the 
Unitarian Campaign have been credited 
with the full amount of their pledges. 

Members of the Laymen’s League who 
lost everything in the disaster have been 
made paid-up members for three years. 

Contributions to local church support, 
for a total equal to that given this year 
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by those who were burned out, are as- 
sured for three years. 

The remainder, $186.91, will be avail- 
able for special.needs of the Berkeley 
church, to which the fire sufferers cannot 
be expected to give on anything like their 
normal scale. , 

To the chapters which had not taken 
action when the Berkeley appeal was with- 
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drawn, the Unitarian Laymen‘s League 
now asks that, on the same basis of giv- 
ing, contributions be made for the exten- 
sion of the work of the Student Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. The Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, chapter has sub- 
scribed $1,000, and the Laymen’s League 
hopes to obtain an equal amount from all 
the other chapters. 


The Christian Register’s 
Annual Christmas Book Offer 
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In addition to “The Christ Story,’ which was offered in last 
week’s issue, the following books may also be obtained in com- 


bination with THE REGISTER. 
only when THE REGISTER is 
scribing. 


The Combination Offers apply 
sent to a person not now sub- 


DR. NYE (Appleton Co.) by Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Offer 
Number 
One 


ginning. 
fine, wholesome story. One 


$2.00 
3.00 


Publisher’s price 
THE REGISTER (52 weeks) 


The author has created in the hero of this book a most 
winning personality, who enlists our interest from the be- 
He has surrounded him with those picturesque 
and familiar characters of Lincoln’s Cape Cod. A clean, 


of the season’s best sellers, 


Christmas Offer $4.00 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW (Dodd, Mead) 


by William J. Locke. 


Of ef Another 


Number 
Two 


“best-seller.” 


writes with rare sympathy 


$2.00 
3.00 


Publisher’s price 
THE REGISTER (52 weeks) 


The hero is a simple, 
chartered accountant, handicapped by lameness, 


ambitious 
Mr. Locke 
and insight. 


Christmas Offer $4.00 


THE APOSTLE PAUL and THE MODERN 
WORLD (Macmillan) by Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 


Apostle Paul.” 


Publisher’s price $2.50 
THE REGISTER (52 weeks) 3.00 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed is $ (or send bill) 
I have selected Christmas Book Offer Number 


Send THH RBNGISTER to 


Send the Book to 


pester usec tere rs eeee 
a a 


My Name 


Address 


This book is as “cool water to a thirsty traveler.” 
Wisdom, clear spiritual insight, discriminating scholarship, 
east in graceful, balanced prose, all this and more is “The 


Ripe 


Christmas Offer $4.75 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


He who will not 
forgive others 


breaks the bridge 
over which he him- 
self must pass. 


A Teacher of Patriotism 


There are few, indeed, among our 
people, even among the most enlightened, 
who know how great a share The Youth’s 
Companion has had in cultivating a fine 
spirit of patriotism in our land, the kind 
of patriotism which means: Our country ; 
not wrong, but right. It was this weekly 
that started the movement for putting the 
flag on every schoolhouse in the United 
‘States. It formulated the well-known 
‘Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, that is 
repeated to-day in almost every class-room 
in America. It is now running a series 
of patriotic covers picturing in color the 
striking events in the nation’s history, 
‘painted by the best historical illustrators 
‘in the country, pictures that will greatly 
help in fixing the memory of events, that 
so often seem merely disagreeable memory 
chores in the school history. 

There are other things of which The 
Youtl’s Companion is proud in its long 
and honored service. For generations it 
thas stood for the cleanest and best in 
‘periodical literature. It boasts, and the 
‘writer knows with what justice, that 
nothing printed on its pages ever remotely 
suggests the need of a censor. It occupies 
a unique place in American journalism. 
President Coolidge has said that “the 
destiny of America, the greatness of serv- 
ice lies around the hearthstone.” The 
‘Youth’s Companion is guiding that destiny 
in its chosen field as a great family paper. 


Dr. Eliot President 
Massachusetts Federation 


The office of president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches has been 
held successively by a Congregationalist, 
a Baptist, a Methodist, and an Bpisco- 
palian. It came the turn of a Unitarian 
at the last annual meeting, held in Wal- 
tham, November 13, and Dr. ‘Samuel ‘A. 
Eliot was chosen.. Dr. Eliot has served 
for upward of sixteen years on the’ exec- 
utive committee, and a number of times 
has been elected to the office of vice- 
president. 


Dr. Ainslie at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 


Soston, Mass:, during the week beginning - 


December 17 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital. at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
On the following days, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day. (mid-day and yvespers), and. Thurs- 
day, the visiting preacher will be Peter 
Ainslie, D.D., of Baltimore,. Md. Dr. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. | 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. ‘ 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis.C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 15. Will you contribute to 
the happiness of these children and share inthe Christ- 
mas Cheer? Send checks to Franx L. Locxn, President. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care’ 


In April, 1924, the Mission will have rounded 
out seventy-five years of work. 

We earnestly hope that at the end of this 
period we will be able to meet all calls for our 
special service. 

To accomplish this, we need your financial 
help now. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments .of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL’ MORSE WILBUR, DD. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Ainslie was ordained in the Disciples of 
Christ ministry in 1892. . Under his ad- 
ministration as pastor at Baltimore the 
Christian. Temple was erected and ten 
branch churches established. He is also 
founder of the Seminary House for Bible 
study and neighborhood betterment in 
the same city. He is editor of the Chris- 


tian Union Quarterly, and contributing - 


editor of Christian Work. Among his 
books are “Religion in Daily Doings,” 
“God and Me,” “Christ or . Napoleon— 
Which?” and “Working with God.” The 
preacher in charge of the Friday mid-day 
service will be Charles BE. Park, D.D., of 
the First Church, Boston. 4 
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Mystery Play at West Newton 


On Christmas Sunday, December 23, a 
mystery play called “The Nativity,” pub- 


‘lished in May, 1922, by the Oliver Ditson 


Company, Boston, will be presented again 
in the First Unitarian Church, West New- 
ton, Mass., at 4.30 p.m. The play, based 
upon words and music translated and 
adapted from old French Noéls by Linda 
Ekman and Elizabeth Fyffe, was given in 


_ the church last year at Christmas-time. 


Minister Library Trustee 


Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass., was 
chosen member of the library trustees of 
that town, recently, at a joint meeting of 


_the Board of Selectman and the library 


trustees. He will fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Edward Stanwood. 


Increase Minister’s Salary 


The annual parish meeting of the church 
at Nashua, N.H., was held November 16. 
Supper was served under the direction of 
Mrs. Horace Bancroft, president of the 
Alliance. The officers elected included 
two members of the prudential committee, 
I. Frank Stevens and Edward S. Whitte- 
more, to serve three years; clerk, 
Edward §. Whittemore; treasurer, Al- 
bert J. McKean; member of the trustees 
of the funds, Dr. Samuel S. Dearborn. 


An increase in salary was voted to the. 


minister, Rey. Otto Lyding. 
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Chicago Associate Alliance 

The Chicago Associate Alliance at its 
November meeting was entertained by the 
Woman’s Club of All Souls Chureh, a 
new branch formed within the year. Miss 
Lily Gray, chairman of the Cheerful Let- 
ter, told of the need of books in Lurton, 
Ark., and stated that they have asked 
especially for a Bible, a cook-book, an 
atlas, and a dictionary. An appropriation 
was made to the Federation of Religious 
Liberals, an organization in which the 
members of the Alliance are much inter- 
ested. 
Rey. Earl 8. Cook, minister of the church 
in Quincy, Ill. 
an inspiring address on the 
of the Church of To-morrow.” 


“Purpose 


A. G. Alley to Speak 


A. G. Alley will address a meeting in 
the Unitarian parish house, Westwood, 
Mass., Sunday evening, January 6, in the 
interests of the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association. Mr. Alley is a stu- 
dent and teacher of international affairs. 
He traveled in Europe before the war, 
in which he served as an army Officer. 
This summer he was in the Ruhr and in 
the Saar Valley, meeting leading men 
there. He was also in Geneya during the 


Italian crisis and had the advantage of: 


discussions with leading figures in the 
controversy. He is now giving his time 
exclusively to lecturing on international 
affairs. 


One of the guests of the day was’ 


Rey. Curtis W. Reese gave, 
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Liberal Campaign 
in San Diego, Calif. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has received 
the following telegram, dated December 8, 
from Rev. Howard B. Bard, minister of 
Unity Society, San Diego, Calif., where 
a six weeks’ missionary campaign is in 
progress : 

“REGISTER of November 29 received. 
Congratulations on the editorial on ‘Nine- 
tenths of Protestantism.’ What you say 
there is what we are saying in our series 
of six Sundays. That the people are 
anxious to hear about it is evidenced by 
attendance last Sunday of over 1,000. 
Keep it up.” 


Applies for Fellowship 


The Pacific States Committee, Carl B. 
Wetherell, secretary, reports that Rey. 
Gordon Kent, ordained January 17, 1923, 
at the First Unitarian Church, Alameda, 
Calif., has formally applied for admission 
to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


Turks Back to their 


Old Intolerance 
(Continued from page 1184) 

And, unless all signs fail, Turkey is fast 
turning back to the theocratic principles 
of government that are typified by the de- 
posed Kalif. The signs are multiplying 
that the Turks lack the qualities out of 
which modern states are constructed. 
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Chis Christnas— 
Giue Che Register 


THE REGISTER as your Christmas remembrance to some friend 
will bring weeks of inspiration and spiritual helpfulness. 


Now $3.00 a Year 


If you prefer, you may combine THE REGISTER with one of the 
books listed in our Special Offer on another page of this week’s issue. 
An attractive Christmas Card will be included with THE REGISTER 


Address THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
; 16 Beacon Street, 


or your local subscription agent 


Boston 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Teacher: “What raw material does 
America export to China?” Pupil: “Mis- 
sionaries.”—Life. 


“She isn’t much of a car to look at, 
but you ought to see her make a hill!” 
“Up or down?” 


If Hurope would discharge half her 
armies, she could discharge all her in- 
debtedness.—Greenville Piedmont. 


“Why do you look at stock quotations 
when you don’t intend to speculate?’ 
“Oh, just bucket-shopping.”’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Willie: “Pa, Teacher says we are here 
to help others.” Pa: “Yes, that’s so.” 
Willie: “Well, what are the others here 
for?’—New Zealand Farmer. 


Truth will out, even in advertisements, 
as another misprint shows: ‘‘Wanted, a 
general servant to do the work of a small 
horse.”—London Daily News. 


“Thirty shillings a week,” says the 
Times, “is a ‘satisfactory’ minimum 
wage.” The Times is owned by a gentle- 


man whose income is more than thirty 
shillings an hour.’—Zondon Herald. 


‘Did I ever tell you that priceless 
story about the museum that had two 
skulls of Henry VIII—one when he was 
fourteen and the other when he was 
forty?’ “No. Do tell me!”—T%-Bits. 


“The boy furrowed his brow over the 
examination question, ‘What is a canard?’ 
At last he wrote down his reply, ‘Some- 
thing you canardly believe.’ He still finds 
it painful to sit down !”—London Post, 


‘Mummy, what was the Vicar asking 
when he read out those names?’ “Oh, 
you mean the banns of marriage?’ “Well, 
why was he so cross about it? He said, 
‘This is the second time I’ve asked you.’ ” 
—Punch. 


A kind-hearted motorist, seeing an old 
woman toiling along the road, offered to 
give her a lift. It was her first ride in 
an auto, and as the motorist put on speed 
he was amused to hear her exclaim, ‘My, 
but hasn’t the wind come up sudden?’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Hureka !”’ The yachting reporter 
sprang to his typewriter. “What’s up?” 
asked the hard-boiled sporting editor. 
“Another challenge from Lipton?’ “No,” 
eried the expert, “I’ve found a way to 
make the story of a yacht race even duller 
than usual.”—Judge. 


A certain mayor in the West, whose 
period of office had come to an end, was 
surveying, in a wise way, the work of 
the year. “I have endeavored,” he said, 
with an air of conscious rectitude, “to 
administer justice without swerving to 
partiality on the one hand, or impartiality 
on the other.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“AS silent as Cal Coolidge,” is rapidly 
becoming a proverb. A Springfield Re- 
publican reporter who once attempted to 
interview him can vouch for its aptness. 
“Do you wish to say anything about Pro- 
hibition?” was the first question. “No.” 
“About the farm bloc?” “No.” “About 
the World Court?’ “No.” The reporter 
turned to go. “By the way,” added Silent 
Cal, unexpectedly calling him back, “don’t 
quote me,” 
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THE PROMISED LAND 


Fifteen Years Ago We 
started for the Service Pension land for 
a modest pension of $600 a year for our 
older ministers who had served twenty 
years or more and reached the age of 
sixty-five. 


Three-fourths of the Journey 
has been completed—$450 has at last 
been paid as a pension. Help us to 
keep on moving by your generous 

Annual Contributions to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treas. 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 

Robert S. Loring, Treasurer. 


THE HILLS OF GOD 


By REV. MILES HANSON 
of Roxbury, Mass. 
$2.00 a copy 
Apply to Caroline S. Atherton 
22 ALDWORTH ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
GIVE FAULTLESS REFRIGERATION 
Your dealer will be glad to tell you about them 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“the 
PERFECT PROJECTOR 


for every nocd 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of ilstrated 
“ectars for rent 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


RITE FOR 
INFORMATION 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO, INC.. 

303 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


There is an opportunity 
ayailable for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tar CuristiaN 
REGISTER. t 


under eminent masters. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dicteang Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. _ - 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach December 16. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Disciples School, 9.45 A.m. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com. 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Philadelphia, December 16, 11 A.M. 
Daily services at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. 
Vesper services Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor. 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (Al 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D,, minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service, 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 
December 16 at_11 a.m. and 5 P.M., Christmas 
pageant, “The Nativity.’ 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th’ Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls Church of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children ; at 
11 o'clock, church service. Sunday afternoon, 
December 16, at_4.30 o’clock, a pageant, ‘The 
Light ‘of the World,” under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Federation of Young People. 
edness 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Ten of the most popular hymns 


printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5c. each; $2.00 
per 50; $3.00 per 100! 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


